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FOR HUMOURS OF THE BLOOD, 


Incidental to the advent of Summer, there is no remedy known to Science 
to compare with 


LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIG SALINE! 


T searches the Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys, Eradicates Noxious Elements, 
Cools and Sweetens the System, Acts on the Biliary and Digestive Organs, Assists 
I Ge aud Keeps the Bowels in Perfect Order. 


Administered with a little LampLoven’s Lime Fruit Syrup, it forms the most 
delicious thirst-quencher. 
CHILDREN TAKE 1T, AND ASK FOR MORE. 
In Glass Stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d,, 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 

Of all Chemists everywhere. Full directions for use accompany each Bottle. 
DON’T ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE, BUT GET 
LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
FROM YOUR CHEMIST; 

Or, H. LAMPLOUGH, Ltd. 113, Holborn; 184, Cheapside; 9a, Old 
Broad S8t.; 42, Fenchurch 8t.; and 167, Strand, LONDON. 
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Gold Medals. Paris, 1878:1889. 


Jase GILLOTT 


Of Highest Quality, and Having 
Greatest Durability are Therefore 
CHEAPEST. 
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These magni- 
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for hire on the 
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advantageous prices and Terms.—Lists “77 jee free of CHAS. eTILES & 00. 
40 and 42 Southampton Row, London, W. 


CHEAP EDITION NOW READY. 


RHODA BROUGHTON’S 
NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2s. each. 
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READY. | READY. 


COMETH UP AS A FLOWER | BELINDA. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. | _ DOCTOR CUPID. 


SECOND THOUGHTS. 
A BEGINNER. 


READY JULY 28th. 


NOT WISELY BUT TOO 
WELL. 


RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. | ALAS! 
SCYLLA OR CHARYBDIS. | MRS. BLIGH. 
MACMILLAN’S 2s. LIBRARY. 
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OF ALL NEWSVENDORS. 


Notes and Querirs 


A Weekly Newspaper for 


Literary Men and General Readers. 
PRICE FOURPENCE. 








“The General Index to NOTES AND QUERIES has just appeared in an eighth 
volume of 143 pages, which, with the seven previously issued, brings the total of pages 
up to 1,221. THE RANGE OF Nores anp Qventss, which will fill out its hundredth 
volume this year, or 50,000 pages, IS WIDER THAN THAT OF ANY OTHER 
ENCYCLOPAZDIA THAT HAS EVER BEEN PROJECTED. Established in 
London, the most cosmopolitan of cities, ITS NOTES, whether resulting from experience, 
interviews, or research, WERE SUCH AS TO ROUSE cosmopolitan Queries or 
CRITICISM from the UTMOST CORNERS of the ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
WORLD. Week by week it has taxed for its purposes all departments of the British 
Museum, as well as returned and retired travellers. IN AMERICA AS WELL AS IN 
THE OLD WORLD, every puzzling question arising in the conversation, games, or 
customs of society has led to Queries, and hence to Notes, which have year by year shed 
new sidelights on domestic life. No literary enterprise is too grand to seek or to find a 
valuable auxiliary in Norges anp QuerIes. THE OXFORD DICTIONARY, incom- 
parably superior to any similar work in any language, ASKS and RECEIVES such 
ASSISTANCE almost every week—indispensable minutie# which has eluded its thousand 
co-workers. So has the unrivalled ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,’ 
now approaching its sixtieth volume, BEEN AIDED IN ALL ITS SERIAL ISSUES. 
When articles on any subject have become numerous they are classified, to, facilitate 
examining them. Thus, in the eighth index alone the SHAKSPEARIANA ‘show five 
columns of titles, pointing to hundreds of criticisms. This department was long ago deemed 
by Furness worthy of his study (see Eysell in ‘Hamlet,’ &.), and hence CANNOT BE 
NEGLECTED BY ANY DRAMATIC STUDENT. AS TO PROVERBS, 
observing that 246 of them were treated in the first series and 335 in the last, and that these 
numbers indicate the average in the other four-score volumes, ONE SEES A QUARRY 
from which it would be EASY TO BUILD UP A BETTER BOOK OF PROVERBS 
than has been elaborated since the days of Solomon. Similar compilations might be made of 
SONGS, sacred and secular, EPIGRAMS, EPITAPHS, &c. The present index points 
to more than 400 QUOTATIONS, FEW OF THEM IN BARTLETT, but many 
of them worthy to stand there. The word Folk-lore was created by the first Editor of 
Notes AND Quenrtes, and its first series showed 300 paragraphs, or longer remarks, on the 
subject. So suggestive and hence sought for are the General Indexes that the earlier ones 
are out of print—and if one turns up it brings a fabulous price at auction. That to the 
Second Series, borrowed from an historical Society, was all copied with a pen by one Wisconsin 
minister who could neither find nor purchase the master key to a dozen favourites in his 
choice library.”"—New York Nation, Jan. 19, 1899. 





The General Index to the Eighth Series can still be had, price 6s. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN AND C0O.’S 


NOVELS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


THE CHEAP EDITIONS OF 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo., bound in Green Cloth, price 2s. each. Bound in Scarlet Cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. each. 


Sale over Two Million and a Half Copies. 








EAST LYNNE. 

THE CHANNINGS. 

Mrs. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 

THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 

LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 

VERNER’S PRIDE. 

ROLAND YORKE. 

OHNNY LUDLOW. First Series. 
ILDRED ARKELL. 

ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 

TREVLYN HOLD. 

GEORGE yo gh WILL. 

THE RED COURT FARM 

WITHIN THE MAZE. 

ELSTER’S FOLLY. 

LADY ADELAIDE. 

OSWALD CRAY. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. Second Series. 





ANNE HEREFORD. 
DENE HOLLOW. | EDINA. 

A LIFE’S SECRET 

THE HOUSE OF HALLIWELL. 
POMEROY ABBEY 

COURT NETHERLEIGH. 

THE MASTER OF GREYLANDS. 
The STORY of CHARLES STRANGE. 
ASHLEY. 

BESSY RANE 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third Series, 
ORVILLE COLLEGE. 

LADY GRACE. 

ADAM GRAINGER. 

THE UNHOLY WISH. 

OHNNY LUDLOW. Fourth Series. 
OHNNY LUDLOW. Fifth Series. 
OHNNY LUDLOW. Sixth Series. 





CHEAP EDITION OF 


RHODA BROUGHTON’S NOVELS 


Crown 8vo., Cloth, 2s. each. 


COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
— SWEETHEART. 


OT WISELY BUT TOO WELL. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
SCYLLA OR CHARYBDIS. 


BELINDA. 

DOCTOR CUPID. 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 
A BEGINNER. 


ALAS! 
MRS. BLIGH. 





NEW AND CHEAPER RE-ISSUE. 


The NOVELS of ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 


Crown 8vo., Blue Cloth, gilt lettered, price 3s. 6d. each. 


Sale over a Quarter 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 30th Thousand. 
WEE WIFIE. 22nd Thousand. 
BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. 
20th Thousand. 
ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 
17th Thousand. 
WOOED AND MARRIED. 
Thousand. 
HERIOT’S CHOICE. 
UEENIE’S WHIM. 18th Thousand. 
ARY ST. JOHN. 16th Thousand. 
NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 
Thousand. 


21st 
18th Thousand. 


19th 





of a Million Copies. 


FOR LILIAS. 14th Thousand. 
UNCLE MAX. 15th Thousand. 
ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 15th 
Thousand. 
LOVER OR FRIEND? 12th Thousand. 
BASIL LYNDHURST. 10th Thousand. 
SIR GODFREY’S GRAND- 
DAUGHTERS. 8th Thousand. 
THE OLD OLD STORY. 9th Thousand. 
MISTRESS OF BRAE FARM. 10th 
Thousand. 
MRS. ROMNEY, and BUT MEN 
MUST WOR K. 





MACMILLAN AND CO., 





Lrp., LONDON, 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 
STANDARD WORKS. 











By DR. MOMMSEN. 


THE HISTORY OF ROME. 


From the Earliest Times to the Period of its Decline. By Professor 
THEODOR Momsen. Translated by Wint1aAm Purpre Dickson, D.D., 
LL.D., formerly Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. A 
new and cheaper edition, revised, and embodying all the most recent 
alterations and additions made by Dr. Mommsen. In five vols., crown 
8vo. (each sold separately, 7s. 6d.), 37s. 6d. 

Also, an ABRIDGED EDITION for the use of Schools and Colleges. By 

C. Bryans and F. J. R. Henpy. One vol., crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
“Dr. Mommsen’s History increases in interest as he approaches the term of the memorable 
period he has illustrated with such felicity and genius. . . . His work is of the very highest 
merit; its learning is exact and profound; its narrative is full of genius and skill; its 


descriptions of men are admirably vivid. . . . We wish to place on record our opinion that his 
is by far the best history of the decline and fall of the Roman Commonwealth.”—The Times. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ROMAN 
PROVINCES. 


From the time of Cesar to that of Diocletian. By Professor MoMMSEN. 


Translated by Dr. W. P. Dickson. Two vols., demy 8vo., with Ten 
Maps, 36s. 








THE BORDER TRIBES. GREECE, 
SPAIN. ASIA MINOR. 
GAUL. MESOPOTAMIA AND PARTHIA. 
CONQUERED GERMANY. SYRIA AND NABATHEA. 
FREE GERMANY. JUDZA. 
BRITAIN. EGYPT. 
THE DANUBIAN PROVINCES. THE AFRICAN PROVINCES. 
“ Of all the great scholars of Germany none in our own day rises taller in intellectual 
stature than Professor Mommsen. . .. Already a kind of legendary halo begins to shine 


around the head of this ‘ prodigy of literature,’ as his own countrymen call him, who, so it is 
said, is able to do with only four hours of sleep, who crowds two working days into one, who is 
so absorbed in his work that he scarcely knows his own children when he meets them, and so 
forth. . . . Wherever the student of the history of the Roman people turns his steps he is sure 
to find that Mommsen has been there before him. Roman coinage, Roman inscriptions, early 
republican institutions, late imperial chroniclers, the code of Justinian, the story of Coriolanus 


—everything which has to do in any way with the Seven-hilled City—is part of the vast | 


provincia of this Cesar of history."—The Pall Mall Gazette. 





MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 
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By M. THIERS. 
THE HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By ADOLPHE THIERS. 


Translated by FrepericK Suopert. With Fifty Engravings and Portraits, on steel, 
of the most eminent Personages engaged in the Revolution, many; engraved by 
W. Greatsatcn. A New and Revised Edition in 5 vols., demy 8vo., 45s. 


LIST OF PLATES IN EACH VOLUME. 








Vor. 
III. Portrait of Danton. 
Portrait of Madame Elizabeth. 
Carrier at Nantes. 
Portrait of Robespierre. 


VoL, 

I. The Attack on the Bastile. 
Portrait of the Duc d’Orléans. 
Portrait of Mirabeau. 

Portrait of Lafayette. 

Orgies of the Gardes du Corps. 
Portrait of Marie Antoinette. 

The King’s Return from Varennes. 
Portrait of Marat. 

The Mob at the Tuileries. 

Attack on the Tuileries. 








| IV. Last Victims of the Reign of Terror. 
| Portrait of Charette. 

Death of the Deputy Feraud. 
| Death of Romme, Goujon, Duquesnoi, 
ete. 
| Portrait?of Louis XVII. 


: II. Murder of the Princesse de Lam- | The 13th Vendémiaire (October 5 
balle. | 1795). 
Portrait of the Princesse de Lam- | Portrait of Lazare Carnot. 
balle. | trait of Junot 
Portrait of Madame Roland. Por _ = st ‘4 tte 
' Louis XVI. at the Convention. me . f - — 
; Farewell of Louis XVI. to his | a ae 
Family. | ¥. Summoning to Execution. 
Portrait of Louis XVI. } Portrait of Pichegru. 
Portrait of Dumouriez. | Portrait of Moreau. 
| Triumph of Marat. Portrait of Hoche. 
Portrait of Larochejaqvelin. Portrait of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
; III. Assassination of Marat. The 18th Brumaire (November 10th, 
3 Portrait of Charlotte Corday. 1799). 
Portrait of Camille Desmoulins. Portrait of Siéyés. 
, Condemnation of Marie Antoinette. Portrait of Barras. 
; Portrait of Bailly (Mayor of Paris). Portrait of Fouché. 
; i Trial of Danton, Camille Des- Portrait of Murat. 
moulins, ete. Portrait of Adolphe Thiers. 





MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 
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ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL 
CLARENCE MEMORIAL WING, 


PADDINGTON, W. 





PRP mmm rw" 


Patron . . . HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
PRESIDENT . . H.R.H. Tue DvKE or York, K.G. 
A GREAT EFFORT is now being made to raise a large sum of money— 
£70,000—to complete the building of the “Clarence Memorial” 
Wing of this Hospital, the foundation stone of which was laid by His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, on December 17th, 1892, and the 
most important and most expensive part of which is finished. 


These new buildings are not being constructed in view of a con- 
templated extension of the Charity’s operations, but to provide space in 
which its present work can be properly performed, that work having for 
years outgrown the premises. 

The district served by the Hospital includes Paddington, West 
Marylebone, North Kensington, and the Western Suburbs from Ealing 
round to Hampstead. 

Its situation in the West End engenders the belief that it is well 
supported. Hence it is often passed over in favour of charities better off, 
and is consequently one of the worst supported of the general Hospitals of 
London. 


The first list of subscriptions for the above special object, amounting 
to £7,768, was published in the Times of 25th March. 


Further contributions are earnestly solicited, and may be sent to the 
Secretary at the Hospital, or to the Hospital’s Bankers, Taz LONDON AND 
County Bankine Co., Ltd. (Paddington Branch), 1, Connaught Street, W. 


GEORGE P. FIELD, Chairman of Special Committee. 
THOMAS RYAN, Secretary. 
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OLDRIDGE’S 


BALM OF COLUMBIA for THE HAIR 


(ESTABLISHED 1821) 


Is the Best and only Certain Remedy ever discovered for PRESERVING, 
STRENGTHENING, BEAUTIFYING, or RESTORING the HAIR, WHISKERS, and 


MOUSTACHES, and PREVENTING THEM TURNING GREY. 





The first application stops the hair from falling off, makes the scalp clear and clean, and causes the hair to assume a 


beautiful wavy appearance, 


Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. per Bottle. Sold by ali Chemists and Perfumers, and at all the principal Stores. 


For Children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a magnificent head of hair. 


22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MSS. should be addressed, post-paid, to the EDITOR of Tempte Bar, c/o Messrs. 
Macmrtuan & Co., Lumtrep, St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. Each MS. should 
bear the name and address of the Writer (not necessarily for publication), and be 
accompanied by postage stamps for its return in case of non-acceptance. Every care 
will be taken, but the Editor, or the Publishers, cannot be responsible for accidental 
loss. MSS. should be written in a clear hand on one side of the paper only, and 
the leaves should be fastened together, and paged. Portrry—From the large number 
of Poems received every month, it is impossible to return them. A copy should 
be kept, as rejected Poems are destroyed. CoRRESPONDENCE.—AIl articles sent are 
carefully considered, but it is impossible to advise beforehand what subjects are likely 
to meet with acceptance. 

The BACK NUMBERS of Temp.e Bar (with a few exceptions) are to be obtained, 
price 1g. each. Most of the Volumes (of which there are Three in each Year) can also be 
obtained, price 5s, 6d. each. Covers for binding the numbers, price 1s. each, 

InpEx to the Titles of Articles which have appeared in TempLE Bar, 1860-1893 
inclusive, in demy 8vo., 3s. (Forming the 100th Volume of Tempie Bar.) 


The Inland, Colonial and Foreign postage of Tempie Bar is 3d. 


Lonpon : MACMILLAN AND CO., Lrp., St. Martin’s Street, W.C. 


PARIS: GALIGNANI 224, Rur pe Rrvout. NEW YORK: INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO. 
CAPE TOWN: J. C. JULA & CO, MELBOURNE & SYDNEY: G. ROBERTSON & CO. 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
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| MAKE ROOM FOR MONKEY BRAND! 


WON’T WASH CLOTHES. WON’T WASH CLOTHES 
BROOK E’S 


MONKEY BRAND 


SOAP | 
FOR KITCHEN FLOORS AND TABLES, LINOLEUM AND OILCLOTHS. | 
For Polishing Metals, Marble, Paint, Cutlery, Crockery, Machinery, Baths, Stair-Rods. 
FOR STEEL, IRON, BRASS AND COPPER VESSELS, FIRE-IRONS, MANTELS, de. 


Removes Rust, Dirt, Stains, Tarnish, &c. 
Please mention this Magazine when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Donna Ceresa. 


By F. M. PEARD, 


AvuTHOoR oF ‘THE Baronsss,’ ‘Near NEIcHsovRS,’ ‘ His 
Cousin BEtTTtTy,’ ETC. 





CHapter VII. 


FTER the first shock of horror came relief, for Wilbraham 
was only momentarily stunned, got up, shook himself, and 
laughed at their anxious faces. Sylvia flew to his side, and was 
brushing the dust and rubble from his coat before her face had 
recovered its colour, or a question had been asked. At another 
time the others would have smiled at the helpless and incongruous 
action, but their smiles had been frightened out of them for a 
while, and Miss Sandiland was the first to find a voice. 

“You must be hurt—somewhere!” she exclaimed. 

Wilbraham laughed ruefully. 

“T don’t deny it,” he said, beginning to feel himself over, and 
wincing. ‘ But nothing serious, nothing broken—only bruises. 
Let’s get out of it. Where’s the child? All right?” 

A crowd had quickly collected. There were exclamations, 
gestures, and presently a very Babel of grateful cries, which, to 
Wilbraham’s disgust, pursued them as he limped stiffly away. 

“One child more or less!” he said grimly. “Can it matter?” 

After they had gone a few steps he remarked : 

“T didn’t do much good. Who pulled it out?” 

Miss Sandiland had a high bird-like voice. She broke into 
admiration of Teresa’s courage; Sylvia, recovering her speech, 
admired them both; Teresa, who had not yet spoken, began to 
share Wilbraham’s uneasy shyness, and to hurry on; Miss Sandi- 
land, with a proper sense of leaving the lovers together, following 
her closely. They did not, either of them, know where they were 
going, but they found themselves in the piazza of the great 
church, and Mrs. Brodrick came to meet them from its porch. 

““What is the matter?” she asked, for Teresa’s face was still 
white. 

VOL, OXVII. 21 
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“Nothing,” said the girl briefly. ‘“ But there might have been 
something.” 

Miss Sandiland began the story, and Teresa slipped away into 
the darkness of the lower church. She went straight into its 
deepest gloom, and knelt, as the peasants kneel, on the stones, 
worn by the weight of countless sorrows. She had been very 
near death, and she knew it, but Sylvia had been nearer to what 
might have crushed the joy out of her life, and though she 
thought of the one, she thought a great deal more of the other 
deliverance. 

Mrs. Brodrick was quietly waiting for her when she came 
into the sunlight again, and put out her hand. 

“My dear!” was all she said. 

“Don't pity me,” said Teresa, smiling. ‘I had no time to be 
frightened. It was a brave thing for him to do, and I don’t know 
how he got out of it. Have you seen him?” 

“Yes. He has hurt his leg, and bruised himself; nothing 
worse, I hope. We shall get back to Rome this evening.” 

* And Sylvia?” 

“Sylvia was in a flutter, and I gave her sal volatile.” 

“Of course; it was worst of all for her,” said Teresa, instantly 
on the defensive. 

“Tt must have been,” agreed her grandmother gravely. She 
was glad that Teresa had not seen Sylvia’s queer little ways of 
showing her agitation, which she fancied Wilbraham found 
irritating, although she told herself constantly that grand- 
mothers were, perhaps, the most ineffective of people to judge the 
sensations of a man in love. But Sylvia had talked too much, of 
that she was convinced. And it was already no longer like old 
days, when the girl was hesitating and uncertain of herself. Now 
it would have been difficult to stop her. 

Teresa owned this—she owned things occasionally to herself, 
though she fought valiantly to others—when she had wearily 
climbed the stairs to their room, and found her sister stretched on 
her bed. For Sylvia started up on her elbow, and poured forth a 
flood of small exclamations, small lamentations, small congratula- 
tions, small wonderings. What had been stirred in her? How 
deep were the springs, or were there really no springs, only a 
little sheet of thin water, giving back the blue of heaven, it is 
true, but soon plumbed, and altogether unsatisfying for a thirsty 
soul? Donna Teresa found herself putting this question, and 
then ready to beat herself for putting it. For was Sylvia to-day 
really different from yesterday, when she had so longed for the 
thing which had come to pass? Was Wilbraham different that 
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he should have awakened a sudden sympathy? And there she 
paused, for her nature was frankly honest, and she had to own 
that his personality had, at least, come home to her in a different 
light. He had done a very brave thing, and he had done it 
simply. Those few moments in which, by sheer force, he had 
held back the falling wall, had saved the child’s life, and she liked 
even the physical strength which he had shown, as a strong 
woman is pretty sure to like strength in a man. It becomes a 
type to her, and she almost always idealises it. 

So as Sylvia talked, Teresa grew more silent. 

Wilbraham treated his hurts too lightly, and had two or three 
weeks of lameness after they reached Rome. Naturally he spent 
most of his time in the Porta Pinciana—that beautiful, soft, fresh, 
early winter-time of Rome, when day after day the sun shines 
gaily out, when the sky is of an ineffable colour, when beyond the 
broad stretch of the campagna the bordering mountains take 
wonderful tints of clear yet veiled blue; and across the campagna 
itself flocks of sheep and lambs, guarded by shepherds in goat- 
skin leggings, wander knee-deep in aromatic pastures, pale grey 
thistles, fennel withered into tall and slender stalks of yellow, 
and, underneath, a growth of grass and red-brown herbage. 
Then, as the sun goes down in a daffodil field, wherever you may 
be you find some new expression of loveliness; churches and 
towers stand out against it; the great dome of St. Peter’s draws 
all eyes to its splendid curve; the Palatine ruins stand solemn 
and deserted, and the brick tower of St. Andrea, where by day the 
pigeons crowd, holds up its flower cap of a belfry softly dark 
against rosy bars of cloud. 

Mary Maxwell and Teresa were much taken up with their 
drawing in those days. A vague uneasiness which possessed 
Teresa could best be laid to rest by the absorption of a sketch. 
She no longer watched Sylvia, having hastily determined that it 
was an idiotic idea to suppose that her help was necessary. Of 
course Wilbraham was in love, and, being in love, he would not 
be annoyed by trifling mistakes. At any rate—but this she said 
quite to herself—he must get used to them. Sylvia was happy, 
that was the great, the real thing, and in spite of sueh philosophy 
she was anxious. In an indifferent and casual manner she tried 
to extract a little information from her grandmother as to what 
was talked about, but Mrs. Brodrick answered briefly. 

“Oh, well,” Teresa went on, “ everybody says the same thing 
in the same circumstances.” 

“Everybody says the same thing, only some people say it 
differently.” 
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“Some people are not half so pretty!” cried Teresa tri- 
umphantly and illogically. 

She went away into her own room at once lest she should 
weaken Sylvia’s cause by remaining, and the next moment Sylvia 
herself appeared. Her sister glanced quickly at her. Were 
disquieting confidences at hand? But no; the charming eyes 
were quite untroubled. 

“T heard you come in,” she said. 

“Yes,” said Teresa, sticking up a half-finished sketch for 
contemplation. “All the lights changed, so we had to stop. 
What have you been doing? Has Mr. Wilbraham been here?” 

“No. We are to drive by-and-by, but he had letters to write 
this morning—he often has,” said Sylvia simply. “J think it a 
good thing that a man should have plenty to do,” she added, with 
the touch of decision which was now accentuating her truisms. 

“There’s a discovery!” Teresa cried gaily, and then was 
smitten with compunction. She need not have minded. 

“You don’t agree with me,” said Sylvia in the same tone, 
“because you don’t appreciate Walter. Of course, I understand 
him better; I understand him very well indeed. And I wish you 
wouldn’t call him Mr. Wilbraham, Teresa. It sounds so funuy 
with your own brother-in-law.” 

“My dear! He isn’t my brother-in-law yet.” 

“ Tt’s just as if he were,” announced the girl calmly. 

“Oh!” cried Teresa rashly, “but it isn’t! You know people 
who are engaged don’t always marry. They find out that they 
have different tastes, or that they don’t care enough, or 5 
She stopped suddenly, wondering what force had laid bare her 
own fears. 

Sylvia smiled pityingly. 

“People are silly,” she said. 

“ And,” said the marchesa, almost breathlessly—‘“ and you are 
never afraid?” 

“Of course not. Why should I be?” 

“Why should you be,” repeated Teresa, kissing her, after a 
momentary pause, “ when he loves you?” 

“Of course he loves me. He told me so,” said Sylvia con- 
clusively. 

“ What has come to me that I shouldn’t be content to let well 
alone?” her sister asked herself. “It would be another matter 
if I had seen anything to make me uneasy. But I haven't. 
No, I haven't,” she repeated determinedly. Then her eager 
face brightened again. “Sylvia,” she said, “I'll try to call 
him Walter. If I choke, you won’t mind?” 
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“Why should you choke?” said Sylvia, opening her eyes in 
surprise. 

When she and Wilbraham were driving along the Via Appia 
that afternoon, for Wilbraham as yet could not walk without 
' difficulty, she told him, with satisfaction and a good deal of 
emphasis, of Teresa’s promise. 

“Yes,” he returned indifferently. But he began to fidget. 
He often fidgetted over Sylvia’s carefal explanations. 

“ Because, you see, it really seemed so strange that you two 
should not call each other by your christian names! If you’re 
not related, .you’re going to be related, quite nearly related, and 
then I don’t see how you could help it. Do you?” 

“No.” 

“No. Exactly. That’s what I said to Teresa ”—Sylvia’s voice 
was very low and confidential—“ I said I thought it sounded so 
funny for her to call her brother-in-law Mr. Wilbraham, and she 
said you weren’t her brother-in-law yet.” 

“And what,” he asked, forcing himself into interest, “ did you 
answer to that obvious fact?” 

“Of course I said it was all the same, and she said that some- 
times people who were engaged did not marry, and I said that 
people were very silly. So they are, aren’t they ?” 

There was a twist, a muttered exclamation by her side, and 
Sylvia turned anxiously. 

“ Does your leg hurt you so much to-day?” 

“Yes—no!” The words sounded like a groan, but Wilbraham 
recovered himself at once. 

“You're too good to me, Sylvia, and I’m—a brute!” 

She laughed happily. 

“I wonder why you all like to call yourselves names? You 
and granny and Teresa so often do it, and I neverdo. But I’m 
80 glad you're not worse. I don’t think you could hide it away 
from me if you were. Well, and don’t you want to hear a little 
more what Teresa said ?” 

“TI don’t think I do just now,” he said desperately. “I want 
you to look at the mountains. Stand up, and you'll see them 
better.” 

She always did what he suggested. 

“How pretty!” she commented. 

“And the tombs,” he hurried on. “I expect you can see a good 
many behind you.” 

“It was so fanny of them to like to have their tombs out here, 
and spread all about. People are generally buried together, as 
they should be,” said Sylvia disapprovingly, as she dropped again 
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by Wilbraham’s side. “Don’t let us talk about the tombs, dear. 
We were having such a comfortable chat, and I do so like it! 
Now, are you sure your leg is quite comfortable ?” 

“ Quite,” he returned, trying hard to keep impatience out of his 
voice. ‘ Quite.” 

“That's right.” She nestled closer to him, and he hated 
himself for the small irritation with which he always received her 
intonation of the two words, the first pitched on a higher key 
than the second. “I like coming out here, where no one can 
interrupt us.” 

“Tt’s a wonderful place.” 

“ Because we're here together, isn’t it ? ” 

“Dear, you mustn’t expect me to say too many pretty things.” 

“Of course not,” said the girl simply. “You've said so many, 
and of course I remember them all. I’m not so silly as to expect 
you to goon, Whatever you say and do I like.” 

“Don’t,” he said with unusual vehemence, “don’t set me up on 
a pedestal, whatever youdo! Imclay. Poor clay, too.” 

“Clay?” She looked bewildered. 

A rush of irritable shame was upon him, a nightmare weight as 
if all that he did at this time was false. It had touched him 
before, but he had succeeded in arguing with it, for to a man of 
his self-contained character it was easy to argue that, after so 
many precautions and limitations, it was impossible he should 
have given himself away. It was easy to argue, and he was able 
to bring incontrovertible reasons to support his case. The reasons 
had not changed. Sylvia was the same; as sweet-tempered, as 
amenable, as pretty as ever. The same, the same, the same—why, 
there lay the sting! If in three or four weeks this sameness, this 
insipidity, was making him sick to death, why, what—oh, God, 
what would a whole married lifetime do? She had not a thought 
which branched in a wrong direction, but he said to himself 
bitterly that he did not believe she owned anything which could 
be dignified with the name of thought, she only made scrappy 
little applications of other people’s ideas when they reached her 
in their simplest forms. His intellect was judging, despising 
her, scourging him with the belief that he had chosen a fool 
for his wife, mocking his vanity, his hopes, dropping him into 
depths of despair. Time, which brings healings for most sorrows, 
looked his worst enemy. Time—Eternity—and Sylvia! 
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Cuapter VIII. 


Tzresa’s fortune made less difference in her life than she had 
expected. It gave her pleasure to be able to do more than plan 
for others, but she was uncertain whether her fresh powers added 
to their happiness. There was Sylvia; Sylvia was provided for 
otherwise, and Wilbraham’s worst enemy would not have accused 
him of sordid motives. Perhaps he was not uninfluenced by 
social advantages. Perhaps it had been more easy for him to fall 
—coolly and decorously to fall—in love with a girl who was 
dressed with care, and no longer tramped along wet pavements, 
than with one obliged to study petty and occasionally disfiguring 
economies. But there was another side to this “ perhaps,” a side 
which Donna Teresa was trying not to see, and, at times, success- 
fully succeeded in suppressing. If he had been really in love? 

But she was sure he never could be what she called really 
in love. 

Next to Sylvia came her grandmother. Her grandmother was 
old. Age wants to have the rugged bits of life’s road made 
smooth for steps no longer buoyant and unfaltering. Teresa 
thought of a hundred ways for doing this, yet, after all, they 
came to so little. For as Mrs. Brodrick had foreseen from the 
first, we can’t wrench off the habits of a lifetime without hurt. 

“My dear,” she said with a laugh at herself, “I’ve always 
burnt one candle instead of two. When you light three my 
room looks a great deal nicer, but I’m uneasy. I blow one out 
as soon as ever I get the chance.” 

“T shall put in electric light,” Teresa declared. “You are a 
wicked woman.” 

“Tm a frugal one if you please, and it’s disturbing at my time 
of life to find one’s virtues turned into vices. I can’t afford it. 
I haven’t time to get a new set.” 

Under the jest there lay earnest, as Teresa’s quick sympathy 
instantly discovered. 

“Granny,” she said wistfully, perching herself on the arm of 
her grandmother’s chair, “is there really nothing I can do? 
You’re sure it isn’t a horrid mean little feeling of pride?” 

“T am sure of nothing,” said Mrs. Brodrick, smiling, “ except 
that I am lazy.” 

Baffled in this direction, Teresa’s mind rushed off to farther 
points,—doubling, trebling her subscriptions, and searching for 
objects which were not long in presenting themselves, all with 
outstretched hands. Her money flew, yet left her unsatisfied. 
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At every turn problems met her, and} when she pushed them 
impatiently on one side, they still clamoured in her ears. She 
wanted to know more of the real question of the people, and 
could not reach it. She talked to Nina. 

“Eh-h-h-h-h! Misery enough, eccellenza!” 

“That I know. But why?” 

“Why? Who knows?” Nina spreads her hands. “There is 
no work, or if there is work there is no money to buy it with. 
But whether there is no work or no bread, there is always the 
tax, tax, tax.” 

“Ts it that the country is so poor? ” 

“There are many who grow rich on‘ its poverty, eccellenza,” 
Nina replied significantly. 

“* What do the people think would make things better ?” 

“Eh-h-h-h! Who knows? There is wild talk.” 

Teresa was frowning. 

“ Heaven knows if I were one of them I should talk wildly 
myself!” 

She spoke to Wilbraham, and he answered her gravely and at 
some length, for in a theoretical fashion the subject interested 
him. 

“What can you do when there is a mass of bribery on the 
upper level, and an undisciplined people below? Unhappily the 
nation is a prey to the miserable system of bargaining, or, as it 
would be called, of combinazione. Everything, from the prayers 
of the Church downwards, is to be had for a consideration, and 
without it too often Justice halts, and Religion makes no sign. 
Read their own pictures of their own deputies. Until you cure 
that sore, it seems to me that help is useless.” 

“Then you think that bribery and not taxation is the cause of 
their misery ?” 

“‘No doubt the nation is over-taxed, and in consequence its 
energies are largely spent upon efforts to evade taxation. In 
this, as may be conceived, the rich are much more successful 
than the poor, who have fewer means of escape, and are forced 
from wretchedness to wretchedness, and to yet lower depths again. 
The richer man lays out something judiciously, and his rating 
sinks accordingly. The poor man hasn’t got the money to lay 
out, and he is crushed.” 

“ Ah, poor souls!” Teresa cried impulsively. 

“But,” asked her grandmother, “ why don’t they use their vote 
to get reform?” 

“TI can’t conceive,” said Wilbraham. “In spite of never- 
ceasing murmurs against the government of the day, they refuse 
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to recognise that to a large extent they hold the remedy in their 
own hands. An incredible proportion don’t go to the polls at all, 
and it is not only the large numbers who obey the Vatican in- 
structions to abstain, but hundreds stay away, I can only suppose, 
from indifference or hopelessness. Sometimes it seems that they 
are like children, who can’t look beyond the hour. They have a 
proverb, ‘An egg to-day is better than a hen to-morrow.’ Con- 
trast this with our ‘bird in the hand,’ which sounds like it and yet 
has a very different meaning.” 

“ And still they have such fine qualities!” said Mrs. Brodrick. 

“Gratitude, for one,” added Teresa. “It is a joy to help 
them.” 

“And that leads to pauperising,” Wilbraham insisted. “ Even 
the best of you do a lot of harm. There’s that young priest out 
in the San Lorenzo quarter. His work in one sense is magnificent. 
I admire his self-devotion tremendously, but I also think he has 
got hold of the wrong end of the stick, and is regenerating a few 
at the cost of encouraging a seething hot-bed of beggars.” 

“Tt’s easy to criticise!” Teresa said. 

“That Town. As easy as to see other people’s faults. We've 
plenty of our own; only at this moment we were discussing 
why Italy is not prosperous in spite of an excellent king and 
queen.” 

“And your cure would be to let them starve!” cried Teresa 
unjustly. “Do you ever think of the women and children?” 

“Yes; I think of them a good deal,” he returned, looking 
quietly at her. 

“Yet can suggest nothing :~ 

“Except as a spectator. Is that of any practical use?” 

She turned impatiently away, but the next moment was back 
and holding out her hand. 

“Tm afraid I was very rude,” she said, her grey eyes looking 
frankly into his. “I’m all in a puzzle myself, and expect other 
people to pull me out of it—in the way J think best, of course,” 
she added with a laugh. 

As his hand closed round hers, Wilbraham was conscious of a 
strange unsteadiness in his grasp. He turned pale, hardly 
knowing what to answer. 

“T should like to—to help you,” was what he lamely said. 

“Who can?” said Teresa, shaking her head. “It’s my snare 
that I will never believe things mayn’t be altered—improved— 
or that I shouldn’t have a finger in the mending. Sylvia will 
tell you that, and here she comes to stop us from quarrelling 
any further.” 
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“ Quarrelling ?” cried Sylvia anxiously. 

“ Well,” returned her sister, “at any rate, you arrived in the 
middle of an apology, and it was mine.” 

“Never mind, then,” said the girl, nodding her head. “I 
know Walter won’t be angry. Not really angry, you know.” 

“ Don’t be too sure,” mocked Teresa, going away. At the door 
she flung a shaft at Wilbraham. “Don’t you think before worse 
comes to worst we might apply to Cesare? ” 

She closed the door and stood thinking. The word was only 
a half-jest, for she had more than once breathed a wish to enlist 
a socialist on her side; to hear at least what his party had to 
suggest for the mending of matters which seemed beyond the 
reach of others. If she could see—if she could soften Cesare !— 
and being a woman and young, she never doubted that softening 
would follow the seeing—if, perhaps, she might indirectly help 
him, so lifting away the unpleasant remembrance of having once 
made him suffer unjustly! Half reluctantly she called Nina. 

“ Where shall I find Cesare—Cesare Bandinelli, you know?” 

“Where?” echoed Nina.” Chi lo sa! Wherever there is 
mischief.” 

“Is he at the same place?” 

“No, eccellenza.” 

“T want to see him.” 

“Such as he are better left undisturbed.” 

The little Viterbo woman knew perfectly where he had gone, 
but she would have fenced for an hour and not let it out. And 
there was a touch of disquiet in her manner. 

“Then I must ask Peppina?” 

“Peppina may know. Yes, eccellenza, that is true,” returned 
Nina. She reflected that Peppina would probably also keep her 
knowledge to herself. ‘It is certain she may know.” 

Teresa made no further attempt. She went down the stairs 
and out into the sun. Her heart grew gay as she felt the 
warm blessed glow and saw the clear bright colours of the South. 
She was going to the Maxwells’ hotel, but made a round on 
purpose to breathe the light air, and to have a look at a vegetable 
shop which she wanted to paint, where lettuces, tomatoes, green 
peas, carrots, rings of endive, orange flesh of gourds, glowed out 
of a cavernous darkness. Then she dawdled round and up the 
Spanish steps, greeted by smiles from the models and importunities 
from creatures just out of babyhood—all faded olive greens and 
blues, rags, and enchanting smiles, with a violet or two twisted 
shamelessly up for sale—until she had passed her own street again, 
and reached the Maxwells’ hotel. 
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“Ts Peppina in?” she asked, after paying a decent tribute of 
attention to Mary Maxwell’s latest grievances. 

“Not she! She always has something to buy or to ask about. 
It seems to me that is all I pay her for. Why do you ask?” 

“T want to hear of her Cesare.” 

“Well, she never begrudges talk, I'll say that for her,” said 
Mrs. Maxwell, with a lazy laugh. “I’m not so sure that she 
tells you very much, when all’s said and done.” 

“Tf she’s loyal, I like her the better.” 

“Hum! She's in love. Whether loyalty comes in—— 
However, you'd better tell me what you'd like to know.” 

And she listened in silence while Donna Teresa hastily touched 
on her perplexities. 

“You see, Mary,” she ended—“ you see you must allow two 
points. Help is wanted, and it ought to be wise help. What is 
wise help ?” 

“You poor thing! If you go about asking that question of 
all your friends, you will soon have picked up a basketful of ill- 
assorted scraps. I can’t imagine any two of them agreeing.” 

Mrs. Maxwell's shrewd common-sense represented a bucket of 
water dashed on Teresa’s flame. But she would not give in. 

“Scraps are better than nothing,” she retorted. ‘And Cesare 
is certainly no friend.” 

“No-o,” said Mrs. Maxwell, drawling the word, and throwing a 
log on the fire. She sat up and said with decision, “If I were 
you, I would have nothing to do with Cesare.” 

“Why, he’s my chief hope,” laughed Teresa. “So please, 
Mary, make out from Peppina where he is to be found, or, better 
still, get her to persuade him to come to speak tome. He must 
have forgiven me by this time.” 

“I wouldn’t trust him,” replied Mrs. Maxwell, shaking her 
small head. ‘“ Remember, he’s a Sicilian.” 

“And what has that to do with it? What do you expect him 
to do to me? Oh, Mary, really this is too absurd!” 

“Very well. Only don’t say you weren’t warned,” returned 
the other huffily. “What is it that I am to ask? Oh, the 
man’s address. As if he had one!” 

But she made no more remonstrances, and indeed exerted 
herself so far as to question Peppina that evening. Peppina 
answered volubly, and flung in much extraneous matter. There 
was no better workman, no one so clever, so handsome, so ill- 
used in all Rome. It was because he did not bribe the police 
that they were hard on him. Others did what they liked, and 
made it square; but Cesare was too honourable for such ways, 
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and suffered in consequence, poor fellow! She grew guarded 
the instant Teresa’s desire was touched upon. If it had been 
the signora, now—Cesare had once seen her, and had ever since 
called her Peppina’s beautiful signora. Mrs. Maxwell believed 
this to be a lie; yet was pleased by it. 

“You had better persuade him,” she said. 

“Sissignora, but why? Is there money to be had?” 

“T daresay. Yes, I am sure there is. The marchesa is likely 
to pay well for whatever she asks him to undertake.” 

“Sissignora, I will do all that is possible. I will try to see 
him some day when you do not want me.” 

And she was in earnest. She always wanted Cesare to make 
money, and she thought if he could but have something to spare 
for the lottery, he might draw such a fortune as had fallen to a 
crier of the Tribuna only a few months earlier. With this idea 
in her head she resolved to use all her powers of persuasion, and 
believed in success, because it was not Donna Teresa whom he 
hated so much as Wilbraham. 

But Wilbraham, meanwhile, had heard of the scheme. 

Teresa, who at this time tried to be very cordial with him, 
spoke that evening of her visit to the Maxwells. A wind was 
blowing with unusual strength for Rome, banging shutters and 
driving rainy gusts against the glass. Sylvia was nervously 
afraid of a thunderstorm, and asked many times whether Wil- 
braham heard thunder, so many times that Teresa brought in 
Cesare as a diversion, making a jest of her intended efforts to 
tame him. Wilbraham did not say much in reply—he could 
hold his tongue when he liked—but he listened intently, and the 
next morning, while the rain was still falling heavily, and 
tumbling in sheets from broad eaves on the passers-by, he in 
his turn made his way to the Maxwells. 

“She must not be allowed to employ that man,” he ended 
emphatically, after an explanation. 

Colonel Maxwell pulled his moustache. 

“Must not?” He laughed. 

“ Must not,” Wilbraham insisted. 

“I suppose it’s hard on the poor beggar if nobody is to give 
him a leg up.” 

“ That’s not Teresa’s affair,” said his wife severely. “I quite 
agree—fully—with Mr. Wilbraham. Teresa is so impulsive that 
she has to be protected against herself. Of course she ought not 
to be hand and glove with socialists and murderers.” 

“ That's it,” said Wilbraham, delighted. ‘“ And you think you 
can stop it?” 
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“Think? I am sure. Five lire will stop anything with 
Peppina. But it really is folly of Teresa.” 

“Perhaps. But a generous folly.” 

Wilbraham spoke hastily. Mrs. Maxwell leaned back in her 
chair, and tapped the table with her fingers. 

“ Well, it has its inconveniences,” she remarked drily. “Sylvia 
is not like that. Sylvia would never rush into extravagances 
without first consulting some one.” 

He stood up, tall and stiff. 

“They are different,” he said guardedly. 

“Oh, yes—they are different.” 

Mary Maxwell, who loved playing with fire so long as she did 
not burn her own fingers, laughed as she spoke, and afterwards 
enlarged on the subject to her husband. 

“I,” she said, “ give him a month—one month. Everyone has 
acted idiotically in supposing that poor little Sylvia could hold 
an affection, and now—see !” 

“No one asked him to fall in love. You make him out a 
wretched cur,” returned Colonel Maxwell, from behind the sheets 
of the Times. 

“If Teresa did not ask him, she managed that it should be 
easy, always dressing up that poor little goose in borrowed 
plumes. Heavens! Imagine being tied for life to a bundle of 
platitudes! Yow can’t, you know; but then you ought not to 
have left me to say it,” she said, perching herself on the arm of 
his chair. 

“Go along! I’m reading Christie’s sale.” 

“You needn’t suppose you're ever going to have a Christie 
gale. Well, if you’re so miserable, I shall go and speak at once 
to Peppina. Do you hear?” 

A grunt replied. In fact he did not hear, or might have offered 
sound advice. As it was, Mrs. Maxwell was both anxious to 
impress the girl, and to have it over quickly, so that she did 
not linger at preliminaries. Peppina answered her call with 
yards of frilling in her hands. 

“About Cesare,’ Mrs. Maxwell began. ‘“ Have you seen him 
yet?” 

“Signora! By your favour! And with all this to be done 
before night!” 

She held up her frills. 

“Then you need not go.” 

“Need not go? Per Bacco, but what has changed, signora?” 


“The marchesa will not requiro Cesare, that is all,” said Mrs. 
Maxwell carelessly. 
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Peppina was looking hard at her, and there was a queer glitter 
in her eyes. She had been dreaming through the night of the 
lottery and possible riches, and she immediately connected Wil- 
braham’s visit with her disappointment. There was, however, no 
use in talking. 

“T am sorry, signora,” she said, drawing a deep angry breath. 
“It would have been good for the poor fellow.” 

“He will find something better to do.” 

“In Rome!” The girl flung out her hands with a gesture of 
hopelessness which made Mrs. Maxwell uncomfortable. 

“ Really, Peppina,” she said pettishly, “as you have not told 
him, I can’t see that there is much harm done. If I give you five 
lire for him, he ought to be delighted.” 

“The signora is always so generous!” said Peppina. Her 
fingers closed round the note, but her eyes had not lost their 
dangerous gleam, and her face was pale. Mrs. Maxwell, quite 
satisfied with herself, went away, wondering, it must be confessed, 
how Teresa would bear this interruption of her plans for the good 
of mankind. But she thought if they all opposed her wish to 
enlist Cesare, that she would yield, especially because, for Sylvia’s 
sake, she avoided anything which Wilbraham appeared particu- 
larly to dislike. 

Peppina went that evening to the honse of a sister-in-law 
near the Piazza Navona, and sent a child to seek for Cesare. 
When he came, she made a sign that she wished to speak to him 
alone, and they went out into the piazza. The south wind 
fluttered warmly, and the sky was thick with stars. She told her 
story quickly, holding back Donna Teresa’s name, because she had 
never been sure that he would have worked for her. As it was, he 
only heard that a chance had been snatched from him. 

“Tt was the Englishman, I know it!”-cried Peppina. “You 
were quite right. He hates you.” 

“T will be even with him one day,” said Cesare in a low fierce 
voice. 

“ He came to the house in all that rain ; they talked—talked—I 
heard them. And as soon as he had gone, in comes the signora to 
me. She thought herself so clever, because she did not say his 
name. As if I were a fool!” 

Peppina’s voice was passionately contemptuous. They had 
turned out of the piazza and were passing along the narrow street 
at the end of which is Pasquino’s mutilated figure. 

“I will be even with him,” repeated Cesare. 

“There was money in it, English money, too, which is better. 
And now Angelo suffers as well.” 
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“ Have I not said that I will be even with him? Do not throw 
words about,” he exclaimed, turning sharply on her. ‘“ My blood 
is hot enough without your putting fire to it.” 

“Eh—and those are my thanks!” cried the girl, flinging from 
him. 

He made no answer, and they walked sullenly abreast of each 
other till they had passed the tragic block of the Cancellaria 
where Rossi was killed. Then Peppina drew nearer, glancing 
from time to time at her lover. 

“ What shall you do?” she said at last in a low voice. 

He did not answer her directly. 

“You can find out where he goes, what he does?” he said at 
last. 

“From one or the other—yes.” 

“He leaves Rome perhaps for Naples?” 

“Perhaps. Ido not know. But not yet.” 

“T can wait,” he said significantly. 

They relapsed into silence again, walking in the shadows. It 
was Peppina who at last spoke again. Cesare’s life was so 
solitary that he felt little need of speech. All the money he 
could earn was spent on Angelo, and in providing himself with 
the barest necessaries of life. He was never seen in a wine-shop 

“T will go to that Nina of those people in the Porta Pinciana,” 
said the girl. “The Englishman marries one of them, and she 
will chatter like a magpie if I let her. It will please you if I 
find out, eh, Cesare mio?” 

She touched his arm softly with her finger as she spoke, and 
turned up her face to his. He stooped and kissed her. 

“T have told you,” he said briefly. But she missed a passionate 
ring in his voice for which she hungered. 

“T believe you are thinking only of the Englishman,” she said 
with reproach. 

“That is true,” heallowed simply. “He fills my being. There 
seems no room for anything else, not even for you. You must 
wait, Peppina.” 

If it had been a woman of whom he spoke, her wild blood 
would have carried her away. But she understood and could 
sympathise when he only meant revenge. It seemed quite 
natural to her. 

“T will wait,” she said. ‘“ Yes.” 
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Cuarter IX. 


Mrs. Maxweuu confessed herself to Teresa on their way back 
from church the next morning. Teresa had a momentary anger, 
but as the other had said, she was very anxious to consider Wil- 
braham at this time, and contented herself with a passing out- 
break of indignation. " 

“You are absolutely ridiculous, all of you! Suppusing t 
to be what you say, what possible harm can be done jy. 1, 
speaking to him? I’ve a great mind to find him out on my own 
account. I have only to go to the questura.” 

“You won't,” said Mrs. Maxwell confidently. 

And she did not. It appeared as if Wilbraham would be 
annoyed, and for Sylvia’s sake she must walk warily with Wil- 
braham. Only in the Palace of the Cesars, that afternoon, she 
allowed herself a little mockery towards him. 

“So you've been undermining my projects,” she said gaily. 
“ Did you expect me to be so meek as to give in?” 

He flushed. 

“T expected you to be annoyed,” he said. 

“Why didn’t you tell me yourself?” 

“Would that have influenced you?” 

“Why not?” returned Teresa, surprised. She went on very 
gently—“TI hope, if only for Sylvia’s sake, that we shall always 
be friends.” 

“Did you call me?” said Sylvia, looking round. 

Teresa put out her hand to her and smiled. 

“T call you now, at any rate,” she said. “I was talking about 

ou.” 

“ And when Walter and I are together, he likes to talk of you,” 
said the girl happily. 

Teresa smiled, thinking only that she was found useful to fill 
up blank spaces in the conversation. Love might idealise Sylvia, 
but could hardly go so far as to conjure interest into her talk. 
Not looking at Wilbraham, she was quite unconscious of his 
embarrassment, and returned to her subject. 

“Mary and you both seem to think Cesare a dangerous man? 
Now I believe that sort of wild talk is mere froth.” 

“T don’t know. It may be,” said, Wilbraham, recovering himself 
with difficulty. ‘1 daresay he is not really dangerous, but some- 
how I don’t lke the fellow. I don’t care for you to have to do 
with him——” 

He checked himself, and Teresa waited, expecting him to say 
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more. As he was still silent, she said thoughtfully and with a 
slight hesitation— 

“Tt is so difficult for us to throw ourselves into these foreign 
natures. We insist on judging them by our own standards. 
Yet ”—she laughed and broke off—‘ I find it dreadfully hard to 
have one standard for myself and another for other people, don’t 
you?” 

, doubtfal whether Wilbraham had ever attempted it. What 
“not approve of he banned. But he was not thinking of 
th . 

“One knows what is right, I’m sure, always,” said Sylvia, trying 
to keep up with the talk. 

“You do, dear, for yourself, I think, always,’ Teresa returned 
quickly, looking at her kindly. “And what is more, you would 
do it. Now I wish he would say something nice,” she said to her- 
self, glancing at Wilbraham. He was looking straight ahead, 
apparently he had not even heard, and she began to beat her 
brains, going back to the subject of characteristics. ‘When you 
think of it,” she said, “there is something remarkable in a race 
of their standing remaining in many ways so childlike.” 

“Very remarkable,” said Wilbraham grimly. “ Last summer 
they chose to be affronted because the band in the Colonna played 
Wagner oftener than pleased their patriotism, so they just fell on 
the poor chaps, wrecked the stand, and tore the music into atoms. 
Nice sensible proceeding!” 

“I think I’ve heard of just as sensible in London and Paris,” 
retorted Teresa in a smooth voice. ‘“‘ Would you like me to 
mention a few instances ?” 

He looked at her and they both laughed. More softly still, she 
put in one further word— 

“Other people’s folly is so very foolish!” 

“TI think some of the books one reads are very foolish,” Sylvia 
proclaimed. “They talk about things which couldn’t possibly 
happen, just as if they were real. So silly!” 

Wilbraham quickly looked away. 

“It is provoking, sometimes,” said Teresa. “One gets mixed, 
at least I do.” 

She glanced at Wilbraham, not at all understanding what was 
in his mind, but wishing that he would be more genial, more 
natural, Certainly she was getting nervous herself, for she had 
never been so conscious of Sylvia’s deficiencies. They had never 
before seemed sufficiently important to weigh against her beauty 


and sweetness. Now the little prosaic vague speeches disturbed 
her quite unduly. 
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She put herself yet more on the defensive. 

They wandered round that imperial hill where memories jostle 
each other, and even under the divinely blue Roman sky great 
angry ghosts rise and stare at the petty intruders whom, in life, 
one hand-wave would have swept away. ‘They sat on a bank, 
where, behind them, towered the brick fragment which may have 
looked on the trial of an apostle, and, before, lay that little space 
of crowded ruin of which each stone holds history. Teresa, foolish 
short-sighted Teresa, thinking only how best to shield and show 
off another, was at her best and brightest, touched each point with 
delicate fancies, twisted Sylvia’s inanities into playfulness, was 
delightful towards Wilbraham. She was a little surprised at last 
when he sprang up. 

“T must be off,” he said briefly. “Look here; shall I put you 
into a carriage, or do you mean to stop longer ?” 

“Oh, we will go,” answered Teresa. She reflected ruefully 
that she could not have been very successful in her valiant 
attempts to make the afternoon pleasant to him, when he ended 
it in such an abrupt fashion. But Sylvia drove home in excellent 
spirits. 

“T like you to come with us, because Walter likes to talk to 
you,” she said cheerfully. ‘“ You understand him now, don’t you? 
I know he enjoyed himself this afternoon.” 

“T expect he always enjoys himself when you are there.” 

“Yes, of course,” the girl answered serenely. “He doesn’t say 
much, but I talk.” 

Teresa was silent. Presently her sister began again. 

“Teresa, Mary says that people who marry are sometimes very 
unhappy. She says you were unhappy.” 

“Mary!” exclaimed Teresa angrily. “Mary says a great 
deal!” 

“But were you?” Sylvia persisted. 

“ Yes.” 

The marchesa kepi her face turned away. 

“Why, I wonder? Did you love him?” 

“ Yes, at first.” 

“Did he love you?” 

“T thought so,” said Teresa with difficulty. 

There was a pause. 

“JT don’t think I understand,” said Sylvia slowly. “Don’t 
people always know?” 

The carriage rattled over rough stones and tram lines. 

“No,” said Teresa. “ Not always.” 

“How funny! J know.” 
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“TI hope you will be very fortunate, dear,” replied her sister, 
looking wistfully at her, and again over-estimating the power of 
the sweet face. “I think you will.” 

“ Of course,” Sylvia answered happily. ‘ You see, Walter told 
me that he was fond of me, so I know. I suppose some people 
only imagine things? You must have imagined. Poor Teresa ; 
and I wonder how you could! I think I should have found 
out.” 

Donna Teresa that night stood looking from her window. 
Above the houses, Orion, brave hunter, strode across the sky, 
his dog at his heels, and soft fleecy clouds fled before him. For 
midwinter the air was extraordinarily mild. Sylvia’s innocent 
words had stirred gnawing memories, which never altogether left 
her. How miserable she had been! What humiliations she had 
endured! It had been in a certain measure her remembrance of 
this, and her dread lest Sylvia’s face should attract another 
marchese, which had made her, perhaps, unduly anxious for the 
solid, unromantic engagement with Wilbraham to come about. 
She had weighed and judged him. She thought him cold, 
unsympathetic, reserved, yet was sure he might be trusted, and 
never had the least doubt that he knew his own mind, and would 
keep to it. Why was not this still sufficient for her? At times 
it was, and at all times she fell back upon it for support. But 
there were moments when she could not convince herself, when 
in comparison with other women—never with herself—poor Sylvia’s 
limitations stared at her. Then she flung herself into the gap. 
Then, as this afternoon, she dug into her own stores, brought 
forth all her powers, exerted herself, covered Sylvia, and never 
once thought that here lay danger. On the contrary, she believed 
that she often failed, and laughed ruefully at the remembrance of 
Wilbraham’s sudden movement of escape. 

But if it were all in vain! If he were beginning to realise a 
dreadful mistake! If before Sylvia there lay long unloved years, 
and before Wilbraham the heavy weight of weary disappointment 
—what then? 


And all Teresa’s reflections ended in this. J/—what then? 


CuapTer X. 


Pzppra, Mrs. Maxwell’s maid, having, as she often had, a note to 
take to the Marchesa di Sant’ Eustachio, turned in for some words 
with Nina, now promoted to the position of head of the kitchen, 
with a staff of two assistants, whom she governed merrily, The 
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kitchen was still untidy. Assunta smilingly dragged out a chair 
from behind a barricade of heaped baskets ; Fernanda, showing her 
white teeth, bore away in her arms a huge brown jar of vinegar. 
Nina had not been content until she had got two or three of these 
jars from Viterbo, of coarse highly-glazed pottery, with a fine free 
design of yellow on the brown. She now pointed out her treasure 
to Peppina with joyous pride. 

“And our marchesa has two in the sala with all her other 
beautiful things ”—Nina exalted her family to the skies—“ she 
took them away from me and left me nothing for the wine. But 
that, see you, was because she could find nothing like them in 
Rome. Rome is a poor place, for all they talk so much, and make 
one pay, pay, pay. Eh-h-h-h-h! Blessed Virgin, whether one 
has to pay! Spinach, tre soldi, onions, due soldi, a slice of gourd, 
& pepperino—I ask you what a pepperino is worth? Well, 
believe it or not, that great Mariaccia—daughter of a Jew I call 
her—when she brought her basket this morning, she asked quattro 
soldi! Quattro soldi!—Fernanda, child, there is the bell, fly! 
Here, stay! Take off thy apron, which the signora said should 
only be worn in the kitchen—the saints alone know why—and 
remember to say, ‘ Buon giorno, eccellenza.’—Quattro soldi, Peppina 
mia, true as that I sit here, and at Viterbo—ah, at Viterbo they 
do not rob like that.” 

“It is true,” said Peppina, sighing. “In Rome it is hard to 
live.” 

“ But not for you. You are like me. Eh-h-h-h-h! It was a 
good day for me when Signora Bianco at the laundry told me these 
angels wanted a donna.” 

Peppina still looked gloomy. 

“Why should you be their donna? Why should some have so 
much money, and others none at all?” 

Nina’s funny little face squeezed itself into innumerable lines 
as she nodded her head sagaciously. 

“ Ah, that is Cesare, eh? That is what he says.” 

“ Yes,” acknowledged the other, glancing at her. “ That is what 
Cesare says. And he is very clever. All the world knows that 
he is very clever?” 

“ Perhaps,” returned Nina shutting her mouth obstinately. 
“But, see here, how much good has he done himself with his 
cleverness ? ” 

“ Because he is always thinking of others. You do not under- 
stand—no one understands!” cried the girl passionately. She 
sprang up and stood leaning against the table, her breast heaving, 
her splendid eyes on fire. ‘He is not working for himself, he is 
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not working for you or for me, or for this one or for that—it is 
for the whole world. When he comes and talks to me of his 
thoughts, his plans, he seems”—she flung out her hands—“ to 
set the whole of me in a blaze.” 

“Eh-h-h-h-h!” Nina’s shrewd little eyes narrowed. ‘ The 
whole world. And you like that?” 

“Who would not ?” 

“Not I.” 

“You! You!” 

Peppina’s look rested on her with a touch of contempt, but 
Nina’s gay laugh bubbled on. 

“Tf I were you I should not care to share all these good things 
which Cesare is going to get, with—Elena Cianchetti, for in- 
stance.” 

The girl started as if she had been stung. 

“The Cianchetti! She is a viper.” 

Nina nodded her head, and began to wash her lettuces. 

“Perhaps. But Cesare did not always think her a viper.” 

“Oh!” Peppina flung out her hands, flung her rival and the 
whole world on one side. “If he spoke to her, I could kill him. 
But he will not.” 

“It seems to me that when we are going to do good to every- 
body, there are always a few we mean to leave out. Perhaps, in 
that way we should all be left out. Who knows?” remarked the 
philosopher still nodding like a mandarin. The girl’s socialism 
had received a check. Nina glanced at her and turned the 
subject. “The English signore, who will marry our signorina, 
his leg is not well yet, after all these long days. It is because he 
travelled on a Tuesday—an unlucky day.” 

“Ah!” said Peppina indifferently. She was always alert when 
Wilbraham was spoken of, because Cesare had ordered her to 
bring him what news she could, but she was well on her guard 
against betraying special interest to her present companion, and 
she no longer talked to Mrs. Maxwell. “So it is true they are to 
be married ?” 

“True? Did I not tell you?” 

“T had forgotten,” lied the girl. “She is pretty.” 

“As pretty and as innocent as the angels. And our marchesa, 
who has grown suddenly very rich, would give her everything in 
the world if she wished it.” 

“Tf your marchesa is rich, I would have chosen her if I had 
been the Englishman.” 

“She might not have said yes,” returned Nina with a snort. 
“She has had enough of what you all think the most wonderful 
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thing you can get. Eh-h-h-h-h, my Pietro was not the worst, 
though he will need many masses to give him a little ease, that is 
certain; but after he had been to the wine-shop—(Fernanda, mia 
Jiglia, slip out and buy some fresh ricotta for the signora, it 
pleases her)—and I had to do my work with a black eye and a 
swelled face, ecco !”—Nina’s eyebrows, shoulders, hands, shot up 
expressively—“I do not want another Pietro. And our marchesa 
is like me.” 

“Did he beat her?” asked Peppina, stretching herself and 
yawning She was still thinking of Elena Cianchetti, and she 
wished to get back and brood upon Nina’s words, but she reflected 
that the best way of binding Cesare to herself was to be useful 
to him. She loved him passionately, and would have been un- 
scrupulous towards anyone who stood between them. 

“Those people do not give black eyes. They strike at hearts, 
and that hurts worse.” 

“Yes,” said the girl comprehendingly, looking at the older 
woman, and surprised that such knowledge had come to her. 
“Yes, it does. But the signorina, she does not fear ?” 

“The English are different.” 

“Yes, they are cold—hard,” cried Peppina passionately. ‘“ They 
go on their way without caring. Yes, that is what——” 

She stopped. She had been going to quote Cesare, and he had 
always warned her to keep his name out of the way when she 
was trying to pick up information for him. But, quick as she 
was, Nina was quicker, and had no difficulty in reading what 
had so nearly escaped her lips. It made her angry. 

“Tt is easy to call white black,” she said sharply. 

“And they have voices—ee-ee-ee—like little canary birds,” 
mimicked the girl contemptuously. Her own voice was harsh, 
and the other flung a withering glance at her. 

“That is better than to scream like a jay.” 

“ Well, I do not like them.” 

“T should think not.” 

“Why?” asked the girl, suddenly suspicious, and conscious 
that she had let her temper sweep her farther than she intended. 

“Because if you liked them you would be grateful, eh? And 
gratitude is as rare as a white ant. cco!” 

Nina smoothed out her skirts and flirted some water towards 
her lettuces, spilling a good deal over Peppina in the process. 
She was always horribly untidy. Peppina looked angrily at 
her and drew her skirts out of the wet. She hesitated whether 
to go away in a rage, or to linger and try to hear something 
more definite. Fernanda’s return, carrying on green leaves a 
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great piece of the snow-white ricotta (curd of sheeps milk), and 
in her other hand a stick of spiked arbutus berries, relieved the 
tension. 


“Tt is for our marchesa,” she said proudly, exhibiting the 
scarlet berries. 

“Do they stay all the winter?” asked Peppina, knowing this 
to be one of the points on which Cesare was curious, and s0 
swallowing her displeasure. 

“Who knows? They do as they like,” returned Nina. “ All 
the forestieri do as they like, and why should ours be different ?” 

“ Perhaps they will go to Naples?” 


“ Perhaps, or to Sicily,” said the older woman, looking keenly 
at her. “In that case——” 

“Yes?” said Peppina, eagerly leaning forward. 

“Cesare might tell them a little about the Mafia. Eh?” 

The girl drew suddenly back, her face white. It took her a 
minute to recover herself. 

“The Mafia? What is that?” she said, trying to speak 
carelessly and failing, for her voice shook. 

“Who knows? Ask Cesare.—Assunta, in there, will you 
never have done with those unfortunate dishes? Go, Fernanda, 
go and see if she is sleeping.” 

Peppina went away quickly. She told herself that she would 
be very careful not to mention the word Mafia to Cesare, as he 
would be sure to think she had been in some way to blame for 
its name having been so much as breathed. Those who have to 
do with such secret societies as the Camorra or the Mafia do not 
talk of them, and to the ignorant world the names convey a 
theatrical rather than a real meaning. This does not prevent 
their existing, and in a more extended network than we might 
conceive possible. The Mafia, indeed, exists, and has existed 
since the time of the Moors in Sicily, when, law and justice being 
unattainable, the secret society was formed to apply them in 
a rough and ready fashion. Then it was probably useful; now 
it serves only for private revenge. And as private revenge is 
an unfailing incentive, a society which allows its members to 
strike, and then protects it by the terror of its name, will never 
want adherents or the help of the devil. 

Peppina was not thinking of all this as she went back to the 
hotel, swinging her body from the hips with the free lithe gait 
of a Trastevere woman. She was only reflecting how she could 
best adapt the little she had gathered from Nina to Cesare’s 
wishes. Her love for him was passionate, but it was so largely 
mixed with fear—particularly since that dark episode in his 
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life—that it was doubtful which excitement was at any time 
uppermost. She lied to him as readily as to anyone else, only 
she took more care not to be found out. As she reached the 
end of the Sistina she stopped to buy a few hot chestnuts, and 
Cesare at the same moment came up the Tritone. 

“Did I startle you?” he said, taking the chestnuts she held 
out to him. 

“No; why should you?” asked the girl simply. ‘Am I not 
always thinking of you? Where are you going?” 

“To the station to meet a man.” 

“T will walk with you,” she said, turning to cross the sunny 
piazza by his side. ‘Those people do not want me.” 

“No,” said Cesare bitterly. “They pay for what they do not 
want, so that we who want have nothing with which to pay. 
And your priests tell you that is right!” 

“Do not let us talk of the priests,” said the girl, hastily 
crossing herself unseen to him. Acts were not much, but it 
always frightened her to hear him speak against religion. To 
get him away from this subject she was ready to invent freely. 
“T have been with that Nina—over there,” and she flung her 
dark head on one side in the direction from whence she had come, 
“and I have heard something.” 

“Ah!” The “Ah” was greedy. He had brooded over 
Wilbraham’s high-handedness until he had come to see in him 
a representative of the injustices which he maintained society 
had inflicted upon him, and he hated the Englishman with a 
hatred out of all proportion with his wrongs. 

“She is a poor idiot,” Peppina went on contemptuously, “ with- 
out ideas. But she talks.” 

Cesare nodded. If anyone had noticed they might have 
observed that he never now flung out a word against women. 

“She talks of her angels. They are all angels with her. And 
I think they are going away. Not now, but later. I believe it 
will be to Naples or Sicily.” 

“Good!” he cried, and her heart gave a leap of delight at 
seeing his eyes brighten. The next moment he turned on her. 
“ You did not tell her it was I who wanted to know ?” 

“ Altro!” exclaimed the girl indignantly. “Ama fool? I 
did not even ask the question myself. I tell you she talks. But 
you are pleased, dear one ?” she went on, her voice changing into 
deep tenderness. 

He stretched his hands to her, and they stood still for an 
instant looking into each other’s eyes. The warm sunlight was 
round them; by their side a man was urging his miserable over- 
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laden mule up the Tolentino hill with the long “ A-a-a-a-a-o-o0!” 
which had been the cry of his forefathers in the old amphitheatre 
days. Fora moment Peppina let herself go, dizzy with almost 
intolerable delight, the next a thought stung her, the more 
sharply for this very delight; she held back from him and cried 
passionately — 

“ When did you see the Cianchetti ?” 

“The Cianchetti!” He was surprised and displeased, so that 
he flushed under the girl’s piercing look. But he looked back 
at her. “At her window this morning,” he said unhesitatingly. 

“This morning!” 

Peppina was pale as death, and trembling all over. Her 
burning eyes put the question so insistently that he answered as 
if she had spoken— 

“Why do you ask? She is nothing to me.” 

The girl told too many lies herself to recognise truth in others. : 
His words brought back the blood from her heart, and to a certain 4 
extent relieved her. But she did not quite believe, although she | 
pretended that she did. She was going to strike out at Nina, 
and say that she had accused him, when she remembered that : 
she had just denied mentioning his name. ‘I 

“I knew you had seen her. I felt it here,” she answered, 
pressing her heart. ‘' But of course if you say that——” 

“When do they go to Sicily?” he demanded presently, 
reverting to a more absorbing topic. 

“Who knows? They don’t say. It will be in the spring no 
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doubt.” 

He nodded. She looked at him and thought he was thinner 
than ever. 

“Cesare! Is there nothing? Is there no hope?” 

He laughed grimly. 


“Ma che! Of course there is hope. That is always left, 
though it grows mouldy with time. They have promised me 
something on the Avanti staff. And besides ”—his eyes kindled 
—“there may be a great stroke struck before long.” 

“What stroke? Tell me.” 

“No, no, carina,” he said, not unkindly. ‘There will be no 
telling.” 

She reflected. 

“Cesare, truly, what have you eaten to-day ?” 

“Your chestnuts.” 

She was turning out her pocket the next moment and pressing 
a five lire note upon him. 

“ Blessed Virgin, that it should be so bad as that! But the 
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saints themselves sent me out with this in my pocket. 
caro, you shall! For Angelo, for Angelo!” 

He had pushed it away with almost violence, but at this 
appeal looked down at it, and his hand hesitated. Peppina saw 
her advantage. 

“The child must be hungry, and it is so bad for a child to be 
hungry. Take it, take it!” 

He caught her wrist. 

“Peppina, swear. Is it your own?” 

“Ts it my own!” Whose else should it be? Yes, yes, yes, 
I tell you!” 

He drew a long breath. 


“T had begun to think of a pan of charcoal.® There seemed 


nothing else, only there were one or two affairs I wanted to have 
arranged first.” 


“‘ Now you will get food ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“For you both. Promise.” 

“T promise.” 

The Sant’ Angelo gun boomed out, and all the church bells 
began to clang. Peppina stood still. 

“T must go,” she said, “A rividerti.” She wanted to say that 
the Cianchetti could not have done so well for him, but she was 
afraid, and hurried away down the Venti Settembre. She swung 
along, her heart full of Cesare, and hot tears in her eyes. 
“He has so many enemies, this Englishman“and all,” she cried 
vehemently, “and only me on his side. A pan of{charcoal! Oh, 
it would kill me! What should I have done if the signora had 
not given me that money for the washing? Madonna santissima, 
I will carry a candle to thee at Sant’. Agostino this very day.” 
So she went on with her thoughts, a medley of passionate love, 
jealousy, and fear, until she reached the hotel and went upstairs. 
At the door of the Maxwell sala she paused. “I shall say I 


lost it,” she remarked cheerfully. ‘“ Madonna santissima, two 
candles ! ” 


Cesare, 











Che Salons of London. 


One likes to think{oi London society as it was in the last century, 
with its exclusiveness and its grandeur, its fine gentlemen with 
their elegant manners and vicious habits, of those beautiful ladies 
who were painted by Reynolds and Gainsborough. We have read 
so much of them that we seem to have known them, and to have 
heard them talk and even sometimes swear, for those delicately 
painted lips of theirs were not fastidious as to the words they let 
fall. 

It was a small'circle in which those fine ladies and gentlemen 
moved. The fashionables dwelt in the radius from Grosvenor Square 
to Baker Street, even extending to Marylebone. All this region 
was built over by the Adam Brothers, 1760-1780, who brought 
into vogue Portland Place, Portman Square, Grosvenor Square, 
Mansfield Street, Hanover Square. Here lived the nobility, 
while the fringe of society took up its quarters in the lesser 
streets such as Gloucester Street, George Street, and so on. 

It was in Portman Square that the first initiation of a salon was 
started by Mrs. Montagu, who had just completed her handsome 
mansion standing at the corner of Portman Square, now occupied 
by Lord Portman. Horace Walpole, who disliked “the Montagu 
and her blue-stocking friends,” writing to Sir Horace Mann, 
says: “On Monday with the Harcourts at Mrs. Montagu’s new 
palace, and was much surprised; instead of vagaries itis a noble, 
simple edifice. It is grand, not tawdry, not larded and embroi- 
dered and pomponned with shreds and remnants and filagree, like 
all the harlequinades of ‘Adam,’ which never let the eye repose 
@ moment,” 

The Ladies’ Coterie, christened by the wits the Blue Stocking 
Club, is well described in the Herald of 1782 :— 

“ Herald! haste with me proclaim 
Those of literary fame: 
Hannau More's pathetic pen 
Painting high t’ impassioned scene; 















THE SALONS OF LONDON. 


CARTER’s piety and learning; 

Little BuRNEY’s quick discerning, 
CowLeEy’s neatly pointed wit 
Healing those her satires hit; 
Smiling STREATFIELD’s wiry neck, 
Nose and noteries—a la Grecque. 

Let CHAPONE retain a place 

And the Mother of Her Grace; 

Each wit of conversation knowing 
High-bred, elegant Boscawen. 
THRALE in whose expressive eyes 
Sits a soul above disguise, 

Skilled with wit and sense t’ impart 
Feelings of a generous heart. 

Lucan, LEVESON, GREVILLE, CREWE, 
Fertile minded Montagu, 

Who makes each rising Art her care, 
And brings her knowledge from afar, 
Whilst her tuneful tongue defends 
Authors’ dead and absent friends ; 
Bright in genius, pure in flame, 
Herald, haste and these proclaim !” 


The Blue Stocking Club met weekly at one or another house 
presided over by one of the coterie. Here were mixed rank, art 
and literature, those not possessed of either of these attributes 
being excluded. Generally some great intellectual giant such as 
Dr. Johnson was present, and would stand at the fireplace 
surrounded by a group of listeners discoursing on some literary 
theme. Extreme care was taken that the company should not sit 
in a circle, and to Mrs. Vesey, Miss Monckton or Mrs. Chol- 
mondeley, was delegated the office of breaking up such a 
dangerous enemy to general conversation, which is best culti- 
vated, as everybody knows, by all absence of stiffness. 

Miss Burney gives a pleasant description of what took place 
at one of these coteries to which she went under the wing of one 
of the Blues, Mrs. Thrale. The coterie met on this occasion 
at Lady Galway’s and the company was received by Miss Monck- 
ton, who was a member of the club. 


“Miss Monckton’s manner of receiving her guests was not laborious ; 
she kept her seat when they entered, nodded and said, ‘ How de do,’ after 
which they found accommodation for themselves. When some new people 
came in and were placing themselves in the regular way, Miss Monckton 
hastily rose saying, ‘My whole care is to prevent a circle.’ Then she 
went about pulling the chairs into dextrous disorder and planting the 
people in groups. 

“ A subject was generally started in formal manner, by referring it to 
Doctor Johnson or some other luminary ; everyone listened to his words. 
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“A smaller coterie in the next room would perhaps in a more lively 
manner discuss some other subject. It was a general clatter of voices, but 
nothing after the manner of a téte-d-téte was allowed.” 


Boswell, writing of the coterie, says :— 


“ Johnson was prevailed with to come sometimes into these circles, and 
did not think himself too grave even for the lively Miss Monckton, who 
used to have the finest bit of blue at the house of her mother, Lady 
Galway. Her vivacity enchanted the sage, and they used to talk together 
with all imaginable ease. A singular instance happened one evening 
when she insisted that some of Sterne’s writings were very pathetic. 
Johnson bluntly denied it. ‘I am sure,’ said she, ‘they affected me.’ 
‘Why,’ said Johnson, smiling and rolling himself about, ‘that is because, 
dearest, you are a dunce.’ When she some time afterwards mentioned 
this to him, he said with equal truth and politeness, ‘ Madam, if I had 
thought it, I certainly should not have said it.’” 


On the other hand we find the cynic of Strawberry Hill 
describing Mrs. Vesey’s attempt at a salon “as a collection of all 
the graduates and candidates for fame, where they vie with one 
another till they are as unintelligible as the good folks at Babel.” 
Lady Lucan was another of these minor femmes savantes, and 
according to Walpole she too had meetings in imitation of 
Mrs. Vesey’s “ babels.” 

The Blue Stocking Club was the precursor of the salon, but 
a long interval of years was to elapse before this last came into 
existence. The eighteentli century had terminated with a fearful 
crash ; the downfall of the French monarchy, the sudden rise of 
Napoleon, together with the din of war’s alarms which resounded 
all over Europe, had changed the face of society, and checked, for 
the moment at all events, all social and literary advancement. 
It was not until this century was fully twenty or twenty-five 
years old that any steps were taken towards the “revival” of a 
nucleus where men and women of literary or artistic attainments and 
high position could meet on equal grounds. In considering the state 
of society at this period we have to take into account the different 
conditions which then operated upon social intercourse. As was 
said before, London was of much smaller extent, the demon of 
Flats had not then invaded the financial mind; in the early 
thirties the large commodious houses in now unfashionable 
regions beyond the Marble Arch were occupied by noble owners; 
many genteel families lived in Bloomsbury. Brompton so late 
as 1848 was only a suburb, Kensington was undeveloped, and 
Pimlico was unknown. At the same time, admission to the 
charmed inner circle was infinitely more difficult than at the 
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present time, when the Open Sesame is the golden key of wealth. 
The doors of the‘ great houses were then firmly closed to the 
nowveaux riches, and Lady Granville in her pleasant Memoirs 
gives us some amusingjsidelights upon these matters. 

One remarkable feature of the Victorian Era was the brilliant 
society which gathered at well-known houses, over which women 
of infinite charm and intellectual gifts presided with an amount 
of tact, grace and esprit which has handed down their names to 
the present generation. And here, of these well-known and now 
historic houses, Holland House takes first place. It had, it 
may be said, a tradition of literary interest which dates back so 
far as 1715, when the widowed Countess of Warwick, whose 
husband had inheritedjthe double honours of the house of Rich, 
married Addison. The circumstances of their courtship are 
handed down to us jin ‘the story of Sir Roger de Coverley and 
the white-handed widow, but unfortunately the union was an 
unhappy one. Addison, however, lived here for three years. 
Here he had an interview with the daughter of John Milton; in 
the Long Library he paced up and down planning the composition 
of, perhaps, the “ Vision of Mirza,” or the “ Visit to the Abbey,” 
with occasional inspiration from two bottles of port placed upon the 
tables at either end’; and in what is now the dining-room he 
summoned the young earl, his step-son, to his deathbed to notice 
“in what peace a Christian can die.” The estate of Holland 
House was purchased in 1767 by a noted politician of the day, 
Henry Fox, who three years previously had been made 
Baron Holland. He had been promised an earldom, and 
when Lord Bute attempted to explain away the breach of faith, 
by calling it “a pious fraud,” the disappointed Baron wittily 
answered that he could not see the piety, although he admitted 
the fraud. Sir Stephen Fox, the founder, rose from a humble 
position to considerable political importance and amassed a large 
fortune. The Lord Holland with whom Holland House was more 
intimately connected was the third in succession, being the son 
of Charles, Lord Holland. He married Elizabeth Vassall, heiress to 
a large property. She had been previously married, but this 
marriage was annulled by law. 

Every Londoner knows where Holland House is situated. We 
see the carriage entrance as we pass along either Uxbridge or 
Kensington Road, and we note the gilt railings and armorial 
emblazonments of this fine Elizabethan mansion which stands a 
good way from the road. Once upon a time it was quite in the 
country, and even forty years ago it was considered one of the 
nooks and corners of the metropolis. The house itself is a good 
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example of picturesque architecture, with its lofty gables, embayed 
windows, and park-like pleasaunce, all characteristic of the proper 
mansion of the period. 

Of the interior on the ground floor the only original apartments 
that remain are the gilt room, one sitting-room, and the library so 
graphically described by;Leigh Hunt. This noble room occupies 
the whole extent of the western wing, about 110 feet. It was here 
that those celebrated réunions took place which gained for Holland 
House its literary reputation. 

For nearly half a century Holland House was the rendezvous 
of those most distinguished in arts, letters or public life either 
in England or abroad, and the receptions there had a unique 
celebrity. Much of} the‘%fame of the Holland House gatherings 
was undoubtedly due to Lady Holland. She had not the intel- 
lectual or artistic qualities of her husband, and she was likewise 
deficient in the charm of manner which was one of Lord Holland’s 
remarkable attributes. She possessed, however, the very qualities 
he lacked; her imperious, energetic character—imperious almost 
to insolence—and her energetic and despotic control, were 
necessary for holding the reins of authority. One of her 
guests remarked that the centurion could not keep his soldiers 
in better order than she did her guests. It is “go and he 
goeth, and to the other do this, and he doeth it.” One merit 
Lady Holland possessed—she was no respecter of persons. “ Lay 
down that screen, Lord:Russell,” she would say ; “ you are spoiling 
it.” Then to Macaulay, “Ring the bell!” and to Mr. Allen, 
“Take a candle and shew Mr. Cradock the picture of Buona- 
parte.” A good’story is told of some visitor remarking to a 
friend of the family, Mr. Granville Penn, that Holland House was 
such a pleasant place, “and really,” he added, “in Lord Holland’s 
company you might imagine you were in the house of Socrates.” 
“So it seems to me,” returned Mr. Penn, “for I often fancy I hear 
Xantippe talking loud in the next room.” Samuel Rogers was 
the great prop of Holland House, a sort of resident Prime 
Minister. He knew the right people to introduce to one another, 
and how to lead,the conversation in the right direction. 

A list of those who met habitually at Holland House would 
practically contain every one of the great names of the period.* 
Moore and Byron, Metternich and Talleyrand, Eldon and Lynd- 
hurst, Brougham and Humboldt, Grattan and Curran, Louis 

* There were, however, many who never gained admittance to the select 
circle at Holland House, and who in consequence were bitter enemies. 


One of these was Theodore Hook, who satirised the company in his 
magazine, Arcadia. 
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Philippe and Madame de Staél, the author of the Monroe doctrine 
and the author of ‘Rip Van Winkle.’ At Holland House “ the talk 
was of the best.” This galaxy of celebrated persons were no 
doubt attracted by the charm of manner, the kindness, the 
simplicity of Lord Holland, and by the literary atmosphere that 
surrounded him, yet there were exceptions to be taken with 
regard to certain shortcomings. Talleyrand said of Lord Holland, 
“C’est la bienveillance méme, mais la bienveillance la plus per- 
turbatrice qu’on ait jamais vue.” Of Lady Holland he made 
the curious observation that she was all assertion, adding, but 
this assertiveness seemed to proceed from some secret source of 
knowledge. Raikes explains this saying of Talleyrand in rather 
an unpleasant fashion. According to his account, the letters 
which came to Holland House for the guests (especially the 
foreigners) were all at one time subjected to inspection. When 
Mons. du Montrond was asked if this was the case, he answered 
quietly, “ Je crois qu’on ne le fait plus.” 

A beautiful character undoubtedly was that of Lord Holland. 
“He was one of England’s worthies in the pristine sense of the 
word. He had a fine mind and a fine mind in perpetual exercise 
of the most healthful kind.” It was observed of him that he was 
never seen without a good book in his hand. No subject was 
proscribed by him. As of old, the meanest wayfarers used to be 
received hospitably lest angels should be turned away, so Lord 
Holland seemed to have a hearing for every argument lest a truth 
should be shut out from his mind. In conclusion, he was a wit 
without a particle of ill nature, and a man of learning without a 
taint of pedantry. The following lines, written by Lord Holland 
the day he died, were found on his dressing-table :— 


“Nephew of Fox and friend of Gray, 
Sufficient for my fame, 
If those who knew me best shall say 
I tarnished neither name.” 


With the death of Lord Holland the curtain fell on that long 
drama, and there came the final extinction of the brilliant light 
which had for more than half a century illuminated and adorned 
England; then, indeed, all men felt that the world had never seen 
and will probably never see again its equal. We now come to the 
minor constellations of wits. 

Not very far from the gilded gates of Holland House, almost on 
the spot where the Albert Hall and Horticultural Gardens now 
stand, there was another house well known to London society 
at which almost as brilliant a company assembled. Greville in his 
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diary bears testimony to the splendour of Gore House, the ex- 
cellence of the dinners, and the frankness and cordiality with which 
Count D’Orsay and the hostess did the honours. He adds, “The 
society is not so agreeable as from its composition it ought to be; 
there is a constant coming and going, eating and drinking, with 
a corresponding amount of noise, but little or no conversation, 
discussion or interchange of ideas and opinions ensuring a peren- 
nial flow of conversation.” On the other hand, Willis, the author 
of ‘Pencillings by the Way,’ declares it would be impossible to 
convey an idea of the evanescent spirit of a conversation of wits 
at which he assisted at Gore House; it was carried on into 
the small hours, Horace Smith getting on his crutches some time 
after three in the morning. 

Whatever might be said as to the quality of the guests, there 
was no difference of opinion as to the popularity of the 
hostess. Greville, it is true, called her “vulgar, ignorant and 
commonplace,” but Greville’s pen is oftentimes as little to be 
trusted as was his humour when in life. 

Lively spirits and the amusement of the moment were more 
cultivated at Gore House than at Holland House, where the wits 
and clever men had it all their own way, sometimes being serious, 
to actual dulness. 

There was also this difference between the rival houses—that 
everyone wanted to go to the Hollands’, and evoryone went to Lady 
Blessington’s. As to the popularity of the rival hostesses, the 
balance of opinion favoured the last named. She had much of the 
esprit of Lady Wortley Montagu and a great deal of the finesse of 
those ladies of the great world so vividly portrayed by Horace 
Walpole. No doubt the Bohemian element which pervaded her 
salon lent it a charm Holland House did not possess. ‘The 
absence of ladies, the whispers and the open talk,” says Sir Walter 
Besant, “did not make the house less delightful, but they placed 
it outside Society.” 

Amongst the shifting crowd of visitors at Gore House, we find 
all shades of politics, every sort and condition of professional 
man—literary, artistic, lawyer, physician, scribbler, journalist, 
draughtsman and dramatist. Here came Lords Normanby, Carlisle, 
Strangford, the D’Israelis, father and son, Landseer, Theodore 
Hook, Tom Moore, Macready, Charles Dickens, John Forster, 
Walter Savage Landor, Samuel Rogers, etc. The list would fill 
a volume. 

Both Lady Blessington and Count D’Orsay had set themselves 
asa sort of mission the task of bringing together all who were 


rivals in the same pursuits, and for this purpose they laboured 
VOL, CXVII. 2L 
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assiduously, it may be with too much effort, their aim being some- 
what akin to the pernicious system pursued by the celebrated Mrs. 
Leo Hunter, every description of lion, native or foreign, being 
eagerly sought for and brought to roar in the Gore House 
menagerie. The handsome, irresistible D’Orsay, with his good 
humour and liveliness, kept the ball rolling. His power of 
facetiousness was unrivalled, while his air of aristocratic non- 
chalance lent piquancy to the grave irony of his remarks. He was 
also an adept in the art of quizzing, an art fortunately now 
obsolete, or almost so, but which prevailed largely in the Count’s 
day. Anyone who was possessed of any peculiarity, or who offered 
through some trick of voice or manner a ridiculous probability, 
was at once made a victim, the Count’s singular composure of mien 
and manner giving a zest to these performances which were highly 
to the taste of the hostess, who enjoyed as only an Irish nature 
can, banter and quizzing. The holding up to ridicule the 
peculiarities of an invited guest cannot be excused by any amount 
of fun to be got out of the situation, or by any elegance in the 
manner of the performance, such accomplishments only adding to 
the offence. For instance, the making a butt of Count Julien Le 
Jeune, which was a regular stock-piece at Gore House. It may 
have been amusing. The late Mr. Forster, who was a witness of 
the scene, described it as indescribably ludicrous, but such a scene 
could hardly be defended by its success. 

This Count Le Jeune was an intimate friend of the host and 
hostess; he had figured in the French Revolution, and for political 
reasons had been exiled from his own country. It would seem to 
most people a poor sort of joke that this friend, now an old man, 
should be invited night after night to recite for the company the 
story of his political wrongs, which he had embodied in a poem of 
considerable length. This he would do, first refusing with all the 
diffidence of a young lady dying to sing and protesting she cannot. 
At last persuaded, he would place himself at a table with wax 
lights, pull the roll of papers from his pocket and begin the recital 
of his “‘ Chagrins Politiques” in a lugubrious voice like Mlle. 
Duchenais, larmes dans la voix. The salon would be crowded with 
distinguished guests; on the left hand of the reader, seated in her 
armchair, was Lady Blessington, looking intently and with ap- 
parent solicitude full in the face of the dolorous reciter. On the 
other side of Monsieur Le Jeune, somewhat in front, sat Count 
D’Orsay, lifting occasionally a handkerchief to his eyes, and ever 
and anon giving vent to some exclamation of pain at the sorrows 
of his friend. Dr. Quin, a well-known figure of the day, was 
always present at these exhibitions, and added his quota to the 
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general effect. Whenever D'Orsay seized upon some particular 
passage to exclaim, “‘ Ah! que c’est beau!” then Quin’s “Magnifique! 
superbe! vraiment beau!” would be heard in solemn accents, and 
a call for that moving passage to be repeated had to be complied 
with. At the very moment when the general desire to laugh 
could hardly be restrained, D’Orsay would whisper as he leaned 
his head over the back of his chair, “ Pleurez donc!” At the 
conclusion of ‘‘ Les Chagrins,” Le Jeune, with his eyes swimming 
in tears, was conducted to Lady Blessington’s fauteuil to receive 
compliments and congratulations. 

The whole thing was decidedly in bad taste, and gives a clue to 
the want of sympathy accorded to Lady Blessington when mis- 
fortunes crowded upon her. Those who laughed with her at 
the poor old Frenchman’s “Chagrins” deserted her when her 
troubles came thick and fast. The auction at Gore House was 
filled by a crowd of soi-disant friends laughing and joking. Her 
French valet wrote to Lady Blessington that the only person who 
seemed affected was Mr. Thackeray—“ il avait les larmes dans les 
yeux.” This indifference on the part of former guests was after all 
only natural, such friendships being mere social contracts of mutual 
entertainment which cease with the circumstances which call them 
into existence ; nor can promiscuous hospitality, such as prevailed 
at Gore House, deserve more than a passing recognition, each 
guest feeling that the feast has not been made for him, but for 
everyone, and treats his host accordingly. There is this much to 
be said, that both Lady Blessington and D’Orsay knew their 
world well and expected little from it. 

But to return to the salon. Other ladies who received were 
Lady Charleville and Lady Cork. Lady Charleville’s salon, al- 
though on much restricted lines, was in its way quite as popular 
as Gore House ; it possessed an infinite charm gathered from the 
hostess, who was the reverse of “ vulgar and commonplace.” She 
was very blue, but never ostentatiously so, and at her assemblies 
in Cavendish Square there was a précieuse air which forbade all 
vulgarity. 

Lady Cork’s réunions in old Burlington Street could not be 
taken seriously. Still, there hung about the ancient hostess the 
aroma of the past century. Had she not known Reynolds, Gold- 
smith, Burke, Mrs. Thrale and Mrs. Montagu? Had she not 
been called by Dr. Johnson a pretty dunce? Her lion-hunting 
proclivities were amusing, and her kindness of heart was proverbial. 
To the last her pretty rooms were always full. 

In her old age sbe still cultivated society as ardently as in the 
days of her youth, her object being to banish ennui, of which she 
2L2 
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stood in mortal dread. Stories were told without end of her efforts 
to get novelties to her house. Her salon deserved the name more 
of a menagerie than a salon. Extraordinary things happened at 
her réunions, as when one evening, when she expected Blucher, 
the eccentric Lady Caroline Lamb dressed herself up in imitation 
of the Prussian General, and took in everyone, the hostess 
included. On another occasion Miss Berry says, “ All the world 
was at Lady Cork’s, including the Prince (of Wales); there were 
some masks and Mrs. Billington singing.” And on another 
occasion the same writer says, “A curious assemblage at Lady 
Cork’s, where, by way of something to do, she had Thelwall, the 
political agitator, reading Milton’sinvocationto Light so abominably 
as to shock or amuse the company.” The hostess was fortunately 
unconscious of what her friends were saying of her, and enjoyed 
“her collection” mightily. Writing to Lady Morgan, she says, 
“T collect pleasant people, and I like this last act of the play as 
well as any part of my life.” 

The old lady was near the final scene when she wrote these 
words—the curtain was soon to be rung down; but up to the last 
she retained her old spirit and vivacity, having her réwnions to the 
bitter end. Cyrus Redding met her at a dinner-party a few days 
before her death ; she was then just touching her century of years. 
She appeared in perfect health and excellent spirits, well able 
to ascend the staircase to the drawing-room. Her death was 
painless. 

Mary Berry, whose name was also connected with literary 
véunions, had hardly as much claim as Lady Cork, although she, 
too, in her youth had basked in the smiles of a celebrity. Horace 
Walpole, when quite a sexagenarian, had a sort of platonic attach- 
ment for her and her sister Agnes. Mary, however, distanced her 
younger rival. 

The Berrys lived in a corner house in Charles Street, and in 
their old age their drawing-room was a rendezvous for tea and 
talk. Lady Harriet Lindsay poured out tea, while the sisters 
received. Miss Berry used to say that she had only to put a lamp 
in her window and the rooms would be filled, but writing to an 
intimate friend she complains that “no one can imagine what a 
number of notes she has to write to collect a few people.” This 
would be only natural; there was not very much to attract in two 
old ladies, albeit they had the tradition of Walpole’s admiration. 
Lady Granville in her amusing, but not always amiable corres- 
pondence, describes Miss Berry in her “seventies,” dressed in 
white muslin with a blue sash—a very delightful woman when in 
good humour. With the Miss Berrys the last attempt at a salon 
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seems to have ceased, although Lady Palmerston and Lady Walde- 
grave are credited with holding some sort of réunion that went 
by the name. The memory of both ladies (especially the last 
named) is still fresh in the minds of many now living, and those 
who knew Lady Waldegrave can testify to the great charm 
exercised by her sunny face and frank cordial manner, but no one 
could say that she possessed the necessary gifts for holding a 
salon, and no one would think of giving such an honourable title 
to her omnium gatherwm assemblies. And this brings me to the 
real kernel of the subject. When Lady Jeune and other writers 
talk of the revival of the salon of the early thirties, the question 
arises, were such assemblies salons? They certainly in no way 
resembled the French salons. Miss Sichel, in her very interesting 
‘Two Salons,’ attributes the success of the French salon to the 
element of “Love” that pervaded the society which met so 
constantly. The Encyclopedists were all lovers of the women 
who thought with their hearts. ‘This gives rather a different 
complexion to the salon, although it in no way lessened the 
brilliancy of the meetings, which werea collection of large or 
small groups of three or four couples who loved one another, and 
every group of lovers or friends knew and cared for every other 
group. Putting aside the fact that our Northern code of propriety 
would not have tolerated the intimacies which Miss Sichel considers 
almost a necessity towards the formation of a salon, there remains 
the immense gulf that lies between the character of the two 
nations. 

Frenchwomen spent, and many of them still spend, their lives 
in loving. They made, says Miss Sichel, love a finished art, and 
when they did not meet they wrote letters as concentrated in 
feeling as they were keen in discussing current topics of human 
nature. Voltaire, Rousseau, Fontenelle, had all their votaries on 
paper. I think I should almost prefer the gravity of the Holland 
House gatherings to these groups of lovers meandering about, 
although doubtless the lack of a closer intercourse has brought 
our drawing-room gatherings to the sad condition by which “ we 
see everybody and nobody at the same time.” Again, at the 
present moment we have amongst us no women of the type 
necessary to ensure the success of such an undertaking, for, says 
Greville, who knew his world thoroughly, “It is the woman who 
must give the tone to her own society, and to do this she should 
have nothing commonplace, ignorant or vulgar about her.” 

In other words, the hostess who wishes to make her house a 
centre where would meet men of all shades of thought, art, 
politics and religion, must be de facto possessed of natural and 
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peculiar gifts; tact that should never be at fault, patience of an 
enduring character, mixed with a certain power of controlling 
others; she should be endowed with a peculiar and not by any 
means usual gift of eliciting from each individual guest whatever 
powers he or she may possess which may add to the general 
enjoyment, while at the same time she herself must be content 
with a totally subordinate réle, any desire on her part to shining 
being inimical to the object she has in view—“ bannissez le moi,” 
says Madame Swetchine, who was unrivalled as an entertainer. 

The holder of a salon must possess a thousand and one smaller 
gifts; she should have that aperew which penetrates the thin 
disguises of wounded vanity or imaginary neglect in one of her 
guests, the art of putting the right people together and speaking 
the right word in due season, never rubbing against the angles 
which are hidden beneath the polite mask of society, and gliding 
gently over dangerous pitfalls. Glissez et n’'appuyez pas is an 
excellent motto in all seasons and times, but especially so in 
a hostess. She must never be bored nor wearied, however 
dull her company may be, and she must take care that they are 
seated in such a manner as to make them feel comfortable, for 
anything like crowding or want of comfort stops the flow of 
conversation. At Gore House the guests were allowed to sit, 
stand, or walk about just as they fancied. Lady Blessington 
was generally seated in a large armchair; Count D’Orsay, who 
was invaluable as an arranger, was perpetually “circulating ” the 
guests, not in the offensive manner of a policeman, “ moving on,” 
but so insidiously that each one felt flattered. 

Circuler, mais toujours cireuler, is the French method of making 
their salons agreeable. They consider constant movement is a 
necessary freedom to conversation, lets in fresh air as it were. 
Whereas they ridicule our English method of enjoying the evening 
as if we were in church. 

There is no doubt that of late years there has been considerable 
improvement in English society; the political and intellectual 
development has enlarged the area, especially in the woman's 
world. English women can talk well, and their experience upon 
political and other platforms has accustomed them to the sound 
of their own voices. They have shown wonderful facility in 
mastering the difficult art of speaking in public; they do so as 
a rule with great fluency, turning their sentences neatly and even 
with a certain elegance. 

It would, however, be a terrible mistake if they were to allow 
this accomplishment to intrude itself into the salon, which, need- 
less to say, is a plant of much more delicate organisation than the 
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lecture-room or political platform. Anything approaching to the 
tone of a discussion meeting would be fatal to the growth of con- 
versation, which needs the most delicate handling, just enough 
to set the ball going; tossing it from one to another until the 
most witty or the cleverest man or woman present has his or 
her say. 

In conclusion, I cannot but think that the large area now 
occupied by Society and the considerable advance of intellectual 
development are large factors for, and not against, the recon- 
struction of salons, which would, if well organised and presided 
over with tact and judgment, be of use in drawing together the 
scattered and somewhat homogeneous world of literature, art and 
polities. 
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Che Cwo Cwilights. 


Jemmy Orway went down to the Lancashire coast for a month. 
His friends said he was going for a holiday; he himself stated 
that he was in search of subjects. He was an artist. Sometimes 
his pictures sold, more often they did not; but as he was young 
and not entirely dependent on his art, this lack of appreciation 
did not as yet greatly trouble him. He went in June, passing 
from the heat of town to a cool liquid air, a wide sandy shore, a 
sea grey, flashing white, with shadows of lucent emerald—the 
Irish sea with its breath of life. 

Visitors are rare in the midsummer month. Otway seemed to 
be the only stranger in the little place as he strolled along the 
beach that evening after dinner, watching the changing opal 
of sea and sky in the lingering sunset, till the weltering plain 
was dim silver, with a vivid gleam of steel-blue light where the 
day had passed to the under-world. 

“The Raven’s Twilight,” he murmured. “ Yes, the old Rabbis 
named it well. I have half a mind to get up to-morrow and see 
their Dove’s Twilight, the dawn. There are good effects here.” 

Later, as he turned in at the gate of his lodgings, where a tall 
white poplar shook its downy leaves, he looked back at the 
darkening sea, still lit westward by that narrow bluish gleam as 
though a sword lay along the waves. 

“Don’t know which twilight I like best,” he said aloud; 
“ extraordinary effects here! Anything—Corrievreckan’s Mermaid 
—might come out of that Raven’s Twilight!” 

When the first grey feather of the Dove’s Twilight streaked 
the east, Otway walked out into the dawn, pausing a moment at 
the door to note the harmony of the white poplar with the pallor 
of sea and sky. A little morning breeze ruffled the leaves, 
turning their under-surface to the faint light, so that they 
fluttered like pale moths against the soft grey crinkled back- 
ground of the sleeping sea. Flights of birds passed restlessly 
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to and fro, gulls and others. A dusky cat played hide-and-seek 
in the laurel bushes in the garden. Far off, dim headlands 
loomed through the morning mists. The light grew, clear 
soft white light, with the diaphanous shadows of dawn. The 
sea, a vast grey pearl, lay gently heaving; a narrow line of foam 
visible away on the sand. Here and there along that line of 
foam dark silhouettes moved slowly, seeming scarcely larger than 
the gulls. They were shrimpers, gathering their harvest from 
the receding tide. 

Suddenly on the horizon, where cloud mingled with sea, broke 
a ring of red-gold light. Other glittering streaks appeared 
higher, streaks of paler gold. The cloud separated into many 
clouds, with rifts of blue that spread as the gold light spread, 
till all the east was bright while yet the sea was dusky pearl. 
Otway sat down on a boulder and awaited the sunrising. This 
Dove’s Twilight was long and lingering as the Raven’s. 

“The orange light of widening morn,’” he said, throwing a 
green pebble into a tide-pool. “Now, if I could get something 
that would look well against it, something eB 

He stopped, for there on the left, dark against the vapourous 
gold of the dawn, coming over the sand with naked silent feet, 
was & figure fantastic as a dream. 

“How picturesque—how extraordinarily picturesque!” he 
muttered. “Is it a bat? A woman? Or a shadow? What 
in the world ?” Then with sudden compassion, “ Poor old 
girl!” 

She was one of the shrimpers and was going home, her 
shrimping-net carried over her shoulder in such wise that it had 
the effect of wings, spectral, bat-like. Her tattered garments, 
sea-stained and brown, the colour of the wrack that lay in 
shrivelled heaps upon the beach, clung about her heavy with 
sea-water, dripping at every step she took. Over her head was 
tied a woollen kerchief of the same sombre colour, and from under 
it her eyes looked out, dark, sunken, yet still bright; a brightness 
that startled, for the face was wrinkled as the sand—the face of 
an old, old woman. Perhaps she looked older than she was; the 
scanty locks that fell about her forehead were grey, not white. 
Yet as she passed noiselessly by, so withered was her face, so 
toil-worn her hands, so thin her bare feet, so gaunt and strange 
her aspect, she was most truly a shadow—bat-like, grotesque, 
pathetic ; the shadow of life, old age. 

Otway eprang up and hurried after her. 


“Here,” he cried, “stop a minute, mother! Just half a 
second!” 
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She turned, and the sun rose and glittered over the sea and 
across the sand and lit the forlorn figure in its dripping rags. 

“T want to make a drawing of you,” the artist went on eagerly. 
“T want to paint you just as you are, with that shrimping-net, 
standing out here on the beach. I'll give you a shilling an hour, 
three hours at a time. That’s three shillings a day for as long 
as I shall be over the drawing; can’t tell how long yet. Will 
you come? Come after breakfast, about nine o'clock. Ill be 
ready here.” 

As vague shapes of seaweed rise dimly to sight in the wave, so 
rose in the old woman’s face an indescribable expression that 
changed the withered mask to life. Then the look sank as the 
seaweed sinks in deep water. 

“ Ay, I'll come,” she said slowly, and the young man observed 
her with increasing interest. “ When mun I come?” 

° To-day—this morning, if you can. Come at nine. I'll be 
here.” 

“ Ay,” she repeated with a nod, “ I'll come.’ 

“That’s all right,” responded Otway shearfaly, antebing her 
walk away up the beach, her garments flapping against her thin 
ankles, clinging to her shrivelled figure, the sharpness of her 
shoulder-blades clearly defined under the wet brown rags, the 
shrimping-net spread outward and upward pinion-like beyond her 
head and shoulders. 

“Jove!” he muttered, “she is like a bat—she is a bat! A 
human bat! I'll make a good thing of it. Poor old girl!” 

Feeling greatly elated, he walked to the nearest headland, two 
miles away, had a swim from a fisherman’s boat there, and came 
back to breakfast. 

When he returned to the beach at nine o'clock with his tools, 
the bat-like apparition stood there motionless, awaiting him; her 
shadow, fantastic as herself, thrown before her on the pebbles. 

“You are punctual, mother,” said Otway, setting up his easel. 
“Yes, stand just as you arenow. That’sit. Capital!” 

He worked on steadily for an hour, transferring that figure, 
dark against the sheen of the sea, to his canvas. The day was 
fair and blue, and all round them was rejoicing life. The song 
of the salt breeze, the rhythmic laughter of the waves as the tide 
swung in over the sands, azure butterflies fluttering in the 
sunshine by the tufts of yarrow that grew between the stones 
just above high-water mark, gulls wheeling far out over the 
dazzle of tumbling water. And amidst all this brightness stood 
that weird shape, silent, almost phantasmal, beside Otway’s easel ; 
a thing apart from light and life. 
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Another hour passed. 

“Tl tell you what, mother,” said the young man suddenly, 
“you must be tired, and I am getting hungry. Sit down, and 
we'll have something to eat.” 

The old woman sat down, while Otway opened a basket beside 
him. 

“°Tis long sin’ I touched one o’ these,” she said, breaking silence 
for the first time during the sitting. 

At the sound of her voice he looked up. She was turning a 
tube of rose madder round and round in her claw-like fingers and 
the expression he had noticed in the dawn had again risen in her 
face. 

“T’ve seen ’em in th’ shop windows,” she went on dreamily, her 
eyes fixed on the tube in her hand, “ but I hannot touched ’em.” 

As she spoke, a horrid dread shot through his mind. Had some 
other fellow discovered and painted this wonderful old bat? He 
put the question. 

“ Ay, I wur painted once,” she answered still dreamily. ‘“’Tis 
long ago; nigh forty year.” 

“Oh, I see,” greatly relieved. ‘ Here you are!” handing her 
a plate. “And here’s a glass of Burgundy. You try it. It’s 
good stuff. Warms one’s heart!” 

The old woman laid down the colour and took the things he 
gave her, eating slowly as in reverie, though good food must have 
been strange to her, and wine impossible. 

“It’s like feeding a mummy,” thought Otway. “I wonder what 
she was like forty years ago.” Then, perceiving that her spirit 
had flown back over those forty years, he said gently, “ Drink 
your wine, mother.” 

She obeyed mechanically. 

“T forgot I wur keeping yo’ waiting.” 

“Oh, I did not mean that!” he cried. “Not a bit! I am in 
no hurry. I doubt whether I shall do any more to-day.” 

Looking at his sketch, he decided to leave it as it was for the 
present ; and giving the old woman three shillings, asked her if 
she could come early next morning. 

“Before breakfast,” he explained. “At five o'clock. I want 
to paint you in the dawn. I’ve got the rough sketch in now. 
From five to eight would just do, and then we will have breakfast 
together. Will those hours suit you?” 

She nodded. 

“Tl come.” 

Then she looked at the money in her wrinkled palm. “ Yo've 
given o’er much. I hannot stood three hour.” 
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“Tt’s all right. It will be three shillings a time, whether I keep 
you the three hours or not.” 

She murmured her thanks and went away, leaving Otway 
regarding his canvas with satisfaction. 

“Good!” he ejaculated. “Very good! Wonder who painted 
her forty years ago. I'll bet my picture beats his, whoever he 
was!” Then he took his drawing indoors. 

The next dawn saw him sitting before his easel on the beach, 
noting the pearliness of the light, and trying tints. So absorbed 


was he that the old shrimper’s voice startled him, speaking close 
to his shoulder. 


“T amna late, am 1?” 

“Qh no, it is barely five. I was studying all that,” with a 
comprehensive wave of his hand towards the sea. 

She took up her position silently, and Otway selected his brushes 
and went to work, striving, with the exhilaration of the dawn in 
his veins, to place upon his canvas that figure, less a living being 
than a shadow on the sunlit beach; the pitiful shadow of human 
old age in the daily renewal of the youth of the world. 

“Have you lived here all your life, mother?” he presently 
inquired. 

“ Ever sin’ I wur born.” 

“Ah,” searching among his colours for the one he wanted. 
““* Tn Argolis beside the echoing sea.’”’ 

He glanced at his model as he lazily quoted the line, and saw a 
faint tremor pass over the old woman’s face. 

“TI know yon poetry,” she said suddenly. 

“Do you?” in astonishment. 

“Ay, I know it well. Argolis,” she pronounced the name 
clearly, easily ; north-country folk have an aptitude for remem- 
bering names,—“is a place o’er in Greece, wheer they paint 
pictures an’ cut stones. That’s wheer Argolis is, beside th’ sea 
loike this. Ay, I know yon poetry. But I hannot heard it fur 
forty year!” 

There are some men and women who attract confidences. 
Jemmy Otway was one. Intuitively people felt he would under- 
stand whatever tale might be poured into his ears, and they talked 
accordingly. 

“Tt wur when I wur painted,” she went on, gazing over the sea, 
“forty year ago. That’s when I heard it. He wur here three 
month, an’ th’ place wur different then. It wurna cluttered up 
wi’ houses loike as now. We wur both on us young i’ those 
days.” 

“*We!’” thought Otway. 
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* But I munnot weary yo’ wi’ talk o’ forty year ago,” she said, 
rousing herself and looking at him. 

“T am never tired of listening, mother.” 

Her glance fell on the colours he was sorting. 

“Tt wur seeing them an’ hearing yo’ speak o’ Argolis as made 
me talk on’t.” 

“T like to hear you. I am interested.” 

Which was true. Otway was interested, not so much in the old 

woman’s story as in the old woman herself. She said no more, 
however, and the hours passed till eight o’clock. Otway jumped 
up. 
“ Wait here,” he told her, “ while I see about breakfast.” 
The gate with the white poplar was not more than thirty yards 
away, and reflecting that his landlady might possibly object to 
wait on his shrimper, the young man carried out the breakfast- 
tray himself. He observed that his model made no demur about 
accepting his hospitality, but seemed to take the situation as 
perfectly natural, like a tame creature offered food by man; and 
this silent acquiescence without protest or question, made the odd 
companionship easy and pleasant to both. 

So day by day, as the Twilight of the Dove broke over the sea, 
that gaunt shape, in its Raven’s Twilight of life, stood by Otway’s 
easel, while the shadow of it grew upon the canvas; then shared 
his breakfast and departed on bare silent feet, to return with the 
dawn. The young man felt the piteousness of that forlorn figure 
in its “looped and windowed raggedness,” standing patiently that 
its very poverty and age might bring it bread. And she had been 
young! She did not speak again of that time forty years ago ; 
indeed, she seldom uttered a word; but there was a sense of 
friendship between the two that rendered speech unnecessary. 

Otway made other studies too, in the long June days; fisher- 
folk and their children, the boats, the lights of sunset and sunrise 
with their subtle changes. In short, he worked hard, and was well 
content with the results of his sojourn. For the month was drawing 
to a close, and the picture of the shrimper approaching completion. 
He said as much to the old woman one shimmering morning. 
She nodded gravely, and, for the first time, came up and looked 
over his shoulder at the painting. The young man felt slightly 
uncomfortable. There are, it is true, some men and women whom 
old age and poverty drug into a sort of enjoyment of their miseries. 
They have never felt much; they feel still less. But this bat- 
like creature was not one of these. She was a distinct personality ; 
of that Otway had been vaguely aware all along, and he mentally 
stigmatised himself as a brute when those black eyes gazed steadily 
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at the shadowy presentment on the canvas. Yet the painting of 
those poor rags, those barely covered bones, that withered face, 
had been gain to her—given her money that she needed. He 
had but done as most do. One expects some return for one’s 
outlay. Few are the givers who do not exact some reasonable 
reward, if only in the form of deference. “All these will I give 
thee if thou wilt fall down and worship me.” Besides, the arrange- 
ment was best for the old woman’s self-respect. So much money 
for the permission to exhibit her wretchedness, that he might gain 
glory thereby and perhaps gold also. It was fair enough,—of 
course it was fair enough. Yet he wished she had not been so 


’ ghrivelled and skinny, so ragged and silent, and had not that 


memory of Argolis. 

“Well, mother?” he said interrogatively, but with unusual 
meekness in his tone. 

“Ay,’tis me sureenow! “Tis me,” came slowly from the sunken 
old mouth. Then the black eyes looked wistfully into his grey 
ones. “I'd loike yo’ to see th’ picture o’ me forty year ago. I’ve 
getten it safe.” 

“Have you? I should like to see it very much.” 

She nodded. “T’ll bring it. He wur going to take it away wi’ 
him, but he wur sent for i’ a hurry one day to th’ Castle,—o’er th’ 
headland. I reckon you’ve seen it?” 

“Yes.” 

“ An’ he left it wi’ me, fur it wurna dry an’ his landlady wur 
meddlesome. He said he'd fetch it on his way back to Lunnon, 
but he didna come back. He went to Lunnon wi’ th’ Castle 
people, forty year ago.” 

“ Will you show it to me now, mother ?” 

“ Ay, I con fetch it i’ a minute. He wur a great painter. Yo’ 
con see his name i’ th’ corner. I’ve seen it i’ th’ papers many a 
toime. I con read,” this with a touch of pride. “Th’ great folk 
set a power o’ store by him.” 

She turned and walked away, an eagerness in the bare old feet, 
and Otway sat contemplating his own handiwork, wondering who 
could be the painter of forty years ago who had lingered three 
months “in Argolis beside the echoing sea.” 

In about ten minutes the old woman returned, carrying the 
picture wrapped in a ragged green tablecloth. Slipping the cloth 
off the canvas she set it up. For an instant Otway’s astonishment 
held him dumb. 

** Aureole!” he cried. 

Oh, there was no need to look at the name in the corner! Who 
but Aureole could paint with that powdery touch, as though he 
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had dipped his brush in the down of a butterfly’s wing and so laid 
on the colour? And such colour! The glowing bloom of the 
girl, black-eyed, black-haired, against a translucent evening sky 
and opal sea. Otway placed the picture upon his easel, removing 
his own. 

“You were a very handsome young woman, mother.” 

“ Ay, I wur that!” with subdued triumph; “an’ he wur a great 
painter.” 

“Yes, all the world acknowledges it.” 

“T know,” with a nod. “ When he died awhile back, I sea it 
on th’ placards at th’ station. Th’ papers wur full on him! I 
bowt three o’ them Lunnon papers an’ read a’ about the funeral 
an’ th’ great folks at it. It wur a grand funeral!” 

“T was there,” said Otway, “ though I am not one of the great 
folks. I went because he was a great painter.” 

“Did yo’?” the black eyes surveyed him with increased interest. 
He looked again at the signature. 

“This picture is worth a lot of money, mother. Enough to 
make you comfortable.” 

“Ay, I know, fur I wur offered a sight o’ brass fur it by a 
gentleman long sin’, but I wouldna sell it. Theer’s my name on 
th’ neck o’ th’ dress. It looks loike embroidery, but it isna. He 
said it wur my name i’ Greek letters. I mind that well, fur he 
said Argolis wur Greek an’ they wrote loike that i’ Argolis. My 
name is Rhoda.” 

Otway bent closer and perceived that the seeming embroidery 
was what she said. The name suited the glowing beauty of the 
portrait; the county produced that type now and then, he knew. 
Rhoda! And Aureole had painted her in her Dove’s Twilight of 
youth against the sunsetting. Strange that he himself—Jemmy 
Otway—should have reversed the twilights, painting her in her 
Raven’s Twilight against the dawn. But he hardly thought of his 
own picture beside the great painter’s work with its marvellous 
brilliancy as of jewels, yet with that indescribable powderiness— 
that bloom of the ripe peach, which was Aureole’s sign manual. 

“How on earth did he do it?” muttered Otway. 

“He wur a great painter!” reiterated the figure at his elbow, 
its rags fluttering in the soft sea-breeze. 

The young man drew a long breath and stood up. 

“Well, mother, if ever you wish to sell this portrait of yourself, 
write to me and I'll see you get its value. I will give you my 
address. It is a splendid painting. I am not rich enough to buy 
it myself, but I can find those who are. Remember that you could 
live comfortably all your life on the money it would bring.” 
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“It mout pay fur my burying,” she said thoughtfully. “I 
dunnot loike parish burying.” 

“It would give you enough to live on and pay for that as well,” 
replied Otway. “Think over it. You can get the parson to write 
to me if you like, you know.” 

“ Nay, [ll write mysen. It'll nobbut be fur my burying.” 

“Well, give me a day or two’s time when you do, because I 
might be away from home and the letter would have to follow me. 
I will not fail you.” 

“Thank yo’,” she answered in simple faith, and her confidence 
was quite justified ; Otway was trustworthy. 

He returned to the contemplation of the portrait. 

“It is splendid,” he said with a sigh of admiration and regret, 
“splendid! I am glad I have seen it, mother. You were a 
handsome girl.” 

The old woman’s eyes lit as the spirit glowed for an instant 
through its mask of toil-worn clay. 

“ Ay, I wur a good-looking lass. Ay, I war!” 

Then she picked up the ragged tablecloth. Otway took it 
from her. 

“One moment,” he said. ‘TI will wrap it up for you.” 

He stood, cloth in hand, regarding the portrait for perhaps five 
minutes. 

“ A wonderful painting!” he murmured. Then aloud, “Shall 
I carry it home for you?” 

She hesitated, and thinking that possibly she did not wish him 
to see her home, he folded the cloth round the picture and gave it 
to her, saying : 

“T shall always think of you as Aureole painted you. Not as 
I have done.” 

Again the glow came into the old face. 

“ Ay, I wanted yo’ to see it. He wur a great painter, an’ I wur 
a handsome lass—forty year ago!” 

She went away with the portrait, and Otway took his tools 
indoors. There he set his picture on the easel and looked at it. 

“Oh, my! Oh, my!” hecried. “It’s Villon! It’s la belle 
Heaulmiére!” He clutched his hair tragically. ‘Yes, that’s 
what it is!” 

He paced the room once or twice, then sat down in front of his 
picture. It was good—very good. That poverty-stricken old age 
in pitiful contrast to the pale glory of the Dove's Twilight; a 
figure hooded, mysterious; the far-gleaming sea visible through 
the reticulations of the shrimping-net rising wing-like behind her, 
its pole and cross-bar sable against the sunrise. A figure 
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pathetic in its scanty ragged garments, black-brown like the sea- 
tang and the wrack ; its thin hands and feet, its wrinkled face— 
there against the misty gold of the dawn, the sparkle of the sea. 

“La belle Heaulmiére!” repeated Otway. “ Poor old girl! 
It seems a shame somehow.” 

He sighed impatiently, got up, pocketed his sketch-book and 
went out, telling his landlady he should not be back till dinner. 
At six he returned, and again contemplated his picture. 

“Poor old girl!” he said. Then he paused. “I am a senti- 
mental fool! And Aureole was no great shakes apart from his 
art. Two more days would finish it.” 

Yet the figure seemed to appeal to him in its forlornness. To 
have been that! To be this! Her Raven’s Twilight not passing 
into soft veiling of darkness and light of stars; but held up for 
all men to see. Otway rose, and taking his brushes, swept any— 
every colour this way and that over the painting, completely 
obliterating the picture. This done, he proceeded to pack his 
other drawings. After all, he would have left in three days— 
might as well go now. There was an evening train that would 
just suit him. 

He had dinner, sent his luggage to the station, and strolled out 
along the beach to seek the old woman. The tide was running 
out, and he knew she would be among the shrimpers. There was 
no hurry ; his train was not due till nearly ten. He watched the 
sunset die in rose and crimson, and the wonderful west fade to 
orange, to primrose, then to crystalline green—clear—shining ; 
while far out over the sands the glimmering sea filled the air 
with a soft murmur. 

“The sea of the Sagas,” said Otway aloud, “and it sings runes. 
I must come here again. I could do something with that song in 
my ears.” 

Then he saw the line of shrimpers coming slowly up to the 
beach in the green twilight ; his model was last. 

“Here, mother,” he said, “is the money for the next two 
sittings, and here are envelopes with my address on them—two in 
case you lose one. I am going away to-night.” 

“Eh, but I’m sorry.” 

“Soam I. But I shall come back next year, perhaps sooner.” 

“Nay, yo'll noan do that. Yo’ painters ne’er come back.” 

Otway was silent a moment, perceiving that her thoughts had 
gone backward over forty years. Forty years! and here was the 
Raven’s Twilight as beautiful as when Aureole painted it behind 
the head of the girl called Rhoda. And here stood Rhoda in her 
Raven’s Twilight. 
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“JT wished to tell you, mother,” said the young man lightly 
after that moment’s pause, “ that since seeing that portrait of you 
to-day, I have thought it hardly fair to paint you now, so I have 
rubbed out my picture.” 

“Yo’ve rubbed it out? A’ your painting?” 

“Yes, all of it.” 

“An’ yo’ve getten nowt fur a’ th’ brass yo’ paid me! Here, I 
conna take this!” She held out a claw-like hand with the money 
he had just given her. 

“Qh, you must. I agreed for two more sittings. AndI have 
learnt a deal by painting that picture of you. It was good 
practice for me. So the only portrait of you now is that one of 
forty years ago.” 

Another minute’s silence; then the old woman—wmore bat-like 
than ever against the clear green of the western sky—said 
slowly: 

“T couldna ha’ believed it, but I’m glad on’t. Ay, I’m glad 
on’t! I wish yo’ luck. "Tis main good o’ yo’.” 

“Tt’s nothing,’ he replied. “I am glad you are pleased. 
Shake hands, mother, my train is about due. And I shall come 
back next year. For once you will be wrong, I shall come 
back.” 

He grasped the skinny fingers, then ran up the beach to the 
station, where his train was just slowing. As it bore him away, 
he looked out and saw the familiar figure standing on the beach 
in the green of the Raven’s Twilight. Yet oddly enough, he 
seemed to see her—not old, bat-like—but as the girl Rhoda forty 
years ago. 


C. L. ANTROBUs. 
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Some Ports in Love. 


— 


Otiver WENDELL Hotes once wrote that every young lover was 
a poet to begin with. Leaving the crowd of inglorious minor 
bards out of the question, it is certainly true that some of the 
world’s best and sweetest poetry has been inspired by love. 

The mind reverts at once tojsuch immortal examples as Petrarch, 
who scribbled over four hundred poems to Laura, and Dante, 
whose “ Divina Commedia” was sung in honour of his Beatrice. 
The list of exceptions to this rule contains one or two notable 
names. 

There is Gray for example, who once described himself as “a 
solitary fly”; and Thomson, the author of “The Seasons.” The 
latter speaks in one place of “ The warm youth— 


“Whom love deludes into his thorny wilds 
Thro’ flowery-tempting paths, or leads a life 
Of fevered rapture or of cruel care.” 


There is a spirit of vindictiveness in these lines sufficient to 
support the theory that the author of them was at some time or 
other cruelly jilted. Goldsmith kept clear of love affairs. He 
knew enough of poets to write that the conversation of one is 
that of “a man of sense, whilst his actions are those of a fool!” 
Among the French poets it is recorded that Boileau, Corneille, 
and Racine never penned an amorous line. Racine, who was 
married, had an unsympathetic wife. She boasted openly that 
she never read a line of her husband’s poetry. How vastly 
different from Alphonse Daudet, who, both prior toand after his 
marriage, was never tired of singing of the “ charming agonies of 
love.” One day he said to Mile. Julie Allard, who had then 
become his wife, “It seems, my dear, like a chapter that has 
slipped out of a novel.” “It is more likely, Alphonse,” was the 
reply, “to form a chapter that will slip into one.” Cowley sat 
down and wrote a column of love verses, as he put it, “ to be free 
of his craft as a poet.” 
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History on the whole shows that poets have not been very 
successful in their love-making. The ladies often preferred the 
poetry tothe poet, and tolerated the latter only so long as they 
were the inspiration of his Muse. After all, they got a good 
advertisement out of the connection. 

When Carew quarrelled with his mistress he reminded her of 
the extent of the benefit on the woman’s side :— 


“Know, Celia, since thou art so proud, 
"Twas I that gave thee thy renown ; 
Thou hadst in the forgotten crowd 
Of common beauties lived unknown, 
Had not my verse exhaled thy name.” 


Nowadays, with the Society papers publishing columns of prose 
about the beauties of the day, poets have retired from this branch 
of the business. The loss is perhaps ours. There is no Lovelace 
to write such beautiful lines as :— 


“T could not love thee, dear! so much 
Lov’d I not honour more.” 


Yet there is something to be said on the other side, for the 
poet took to drink because his fickle beauty rejected him. ‘This 
was the poet who, in the rapture of his attachment to the faithless 
Lucy, produced those lines which every lover knows by heart :— 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 


It was the way of these Court beauties to draw the line at 
marriage with the poet who had made them famous. 

Waller’s Sacharissa was no sooner immortalised in verse than 
she coldly threw over the poet for a courtier. Unlike Lovelace, 
Waller did not drown his sorrows in drink—he married a widow 
with a fortune. 

Then one recalls the case of Donne, the author of some 
charming love poetry, whose thoughts were ever of the famous 
Anne Moore, daughter of Sir George Moore. This pair were 
secretly married, and when the latter heard of it he managed to 
make things very uncomfortable for his poetical son-in-law. So 
dark was the outlook that the Benedict wrote a letter to his wife 
not long after the wedding, which in despairing jest he signed 
* John Donne, Annie Donne, Undone.” On the other hand, 
being in love with poetical geniuses has undoubted disadvantages 
for the woman. A very moderate ucquaintance with the private 
lives of poets shows us that their love, as a rule, is so strongly 
imbued with ideal aspirations that they are oblivious to many 
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little commonplace attentions that a woman welcomes and 
expects. 

Their poetry would lead us to think, as De Quincey says, that 
women are of porcelain and men of earthenware, yet they never 
pause to think how easily dainty porcelain may be broken. 
They have no compunction as a rule about setting up fresh 
ideals. 

Even in the days of the Greeks and Romans the lovers of poets 
had a very uncomfortable time. It is recorded how Propertius 
so neglected his mistress that she was driven to drink, and when 
in that condition so far forgot herself as to upset the supper table 
and fling the cups at her lover’s head. In some cases the course 
of the poet’s love has run very smoothly. Tennyson and Words- 
worth need only be mentioned as examples. Spenser’s connection 
with his Elizabeth was singularly happy. On one occasion when 
the lady was embroidering, in silk, a bee and a spider, the poet 
compared himself to the spider, and her to the bee whom he said 
he had caught in his net. In this he was more complimentary 
to the lady than Milton, who, when the Duke of Buckingham 
called Mrs. Milton a rose, drily observed—‘I’m no judge of 
colour, but it may be so; I have often felt the pricks.” 

The truth is that most women have found poets anything but 
agreeable people to live with; but, as someone has said, “the poet 
is a luxury, and if you want him you must pay for him;” and the 
woman has to pay. Undoubtedly there is something to be said 
on the other side. Unhappily it has been found impossible for 
poets always to fall in love with such a woman as Sir Walter Scott 
chose for them, one with “ either taste enough to relish her hus- 
band’s performances, or good-natured enough to pardon his infirmi- 
ties.” And among his infirmities perhaps not the least is an 
irritable temper, and an utter contempt for the vulgar realities of 
this world. 

When Lady Byron, full of the best intentions, knocked at her 
husband’s study door to announce dinner, she remarked apolo- 
getically, “Am I in your way?” ‘The reply of the noble poet, 
possibly then in the throes of composition, was expressed in 
one word, “Damnably.” Is it to be wondered at that there was 
a terrible amount of discord in the Byron household ? 

It is to be feared that lots of wives have lacked the first of 
Sir Walter Scott’s qualifications. Literary men are very fond of 
flattery. Godwin, who, if not exactly a genius, was a brilliant 
man of letters, is said to have married a lady solely because she 
observed to him, “ Do I behold the immortal Godwin?” 

Shelley is perhaps one of the most notable examples of the 
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inconstancy of poetical genius in affairs of the heart. He fell 
in love with half a dozen women in the course of his brief life 
and fell out again with perfect ease. The result, as everybody 
knows, was tragedy. It has been said that poets are as a rule 
treated as privileged persons by their admirers and the educated 
public. This is how it comes about that, in spite of a fulness of 
knowledge concerning Shelley’s amours, the world at large has 
chosen to look upon him with a lenient eye. That Shelley could 
never resist the fascination of a pretty woman seems to be beyond 
doubt. Sometimes he seemed to drift helplessly into love, and all 
attempts to rescue him proved fruitless. He laughed his friends 
to scorn when they ventured to hint that the poet should be more 
discreet. His correspondence with Harriet Westbrook, it may 
be remembered, was opened, so he said, with a view to adding 
that lady to the list of “the good, the disinterested, the free.” 
The idea of his being in love with her was preposterous, to say 
nothing of the prospects of an early marriage between them. 

In a letter to Miss Kitchener he supplied a poet’s definition of 
love. “Love,” he said, “the love which we worship—virtue, 
heaven, disinterestedness—in a word, friendship: it has as much 
to do with the senses as with yonder mountains; that which 
seeks the good of all—the good of its object first, not because 
that object is a minister to its pleasures, not merely because it 
even contributes to its happiness, but because it is really worthy, 
because it has powers, sensibilities, is capable of abstracting 
itself, and loving virtue for virtue’s own loveliness; desiring the 
happiness of others, not from the obligations of fearing hell or 
desiring heaven, but for pure, simple, unsophisticated virtue.” 
“Tf I know anything about love, I am not in love,” he declared 
in another letter to a friend. Whilst he afterwards submitted to 
the yoke twice, he ridiculed matrimony as “hateful, detestable. 
A kind of ineffable sickening disgust seizes my mind,” he said, 
“when I think of this most despotic, most unrequired fetter 
which prejudice has forged.” Yet not so very long afterwards, 
when Harriet Westbrook refused to return to her lessons, he ran 
away with her to Scotland, where the pair were married. Then, 
as those who have studied the endless mass of Shelley literature 
know, he would not see that those visits to the lovely Cornelia, 
under the pretence of reading Italian poetry, were not exactly 
decorous for a respectable married man, and, moreover, were 
=_ a great deal worse by his writing sentimental poetry to the 
ady. 

It is in reference to Cornelia that Hogg, in his Life, observes: 
“ Bysshe entered at once fully into her views, and caught the soft 
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infection, breathing the tenderest and sweetest melancholy, as 
every true poet ought.” But Mark Twain very pertinently asks 
in his scathing indictment of Shelley, “ What about Harriet ?” 
In time this melancholy assumed a tangible form, for he wrote 
to Cornelia :— 
“Thy dewy looks sink in my breast, 

Thy gentle words stir passion there ; 

Thou hast disturbed the only rest 

That was the portion of despair. 

Subdued to duty’s hard control, 

I could have borne my wayward lot; 

The chains that bind this ruined soul 

Had cankered then, but burst it not.” 


This makes it pretty plain that he was in love with the lady. 
Further we have the evidence of Harriet herself, who told the 
Godwins that the husband of Cornelia had discreetly carried 
his wife off into Devonshire. Shelley says of himself in the 
“ Epipsychidion ” :— 

“T never was attached to that great sect 


Whose doctrine is that each one should select 
Out of the crowd a mistress or a friend.” 


One has some difficulty in reconciling these sentiments with 
the fact that he re-married Harriet according to English rites 
when his friend Hogg knew that the poet had another love 
affair at the time with Mary Wollstonecraft. The latter, indeed, 
received a sonnet from him a week or two later. We cannot 
forget either that when married to Mary he had a passionate 
regard for Contessina Emilia Viviani, the lady to whom the 
“‘Epipsychidion ” is dedicated. In fact, he declared it in the 
lines :— 


“Emily, I love thee—tho’ the world by no thin name 
Will hide that love from its unvalued shame.” 


It is doubtful if Shelley would ever have been completely happy 
with any woman. Certainly it is difficult to understand any 
woman being completely happy with him. [Besides showing an 
incorrigible liking for the society of other women, he did not 
hesitate now and again to tell both Harriet Shelley and Mary 
Godwin that they bored him. Sometimes he wrote to his friends 
and said so, which was a great deal worse; for instance, in one 
letter addressed from Italy he declares: “I only feel the want of 
those who can feel and understand me; whether from proximity 
or continuity of domestic intercourse, Mary does not.” 

Much may be forgiven Mary, for clearly Shelley was not a nice 
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man to live with. Peacock, who knew a great deal of the pair 
from the moment they first met, draws a pitiable picture of their 
relations in that lonely Italian villa to which they retired. The 
poet, he says in one place, “ showed in his looks, his gestures, in 
his speech, the state of a mind suffering like a little kingdom the 
nature of an insurrection.” His eyes were bloodshot, his hair and 
dress disordered ; he caught hold of a bottle of laudanum and 
said, “I never part from this.” Of Mary he added, “She can’t 
bear solitude, nor I society—the quick coupled with the dead.” 
Shelley was the same in his relations with Harriet Westbrook, 
whom for a time he loved with a most absorbing passion. He 
sang of her in his dedication to “Queen Mab” :— 


“Harriet on thine: thou wert my purer mind; 
Thou wert the inspiration of my song; 
Thine are these early winding flowers, 

Though garlanded by me.” 


That she was beautiful, as most of Shelley’s women were, there 
is no doubt. The poet himself, in a letter from York to a friend 
during the honeymoon, says: “ Lovely she is, or I am the weakest 
slave to error.” Hogg, who spent some time with them in the 
same place, mentions that in the streets of the old city “the 
beauty of Harriet attracted the eye of all beholders. Her cheeks 
were suffused by the flush of modesty—it made her still more 
engaging, more bright, more radiant—and then the good girl 
bashfully drew down her veil.” 

Mary was no less beautiful, if descriptions of her are to be 
believed. Mrs. Cowden Clarke, her daughter, who remembers 


both Shelley and his wife well, has supplied the following 
portrait of the lady :— 


“ Her well-shaped, golden-haired head, almost always a little bent and 
drooping; her marble-white shoulders, and arms statuesquely visible in 
the perfectly plain black velvet dress . . , . her thoughtful, earnest eyes ; 
her short upper lip, and intellectually curved mouth, with a certain close 
compressed expression whilst she listened, and a relaxation into fuller 
redness and mobility when speaking; her exquisitely formed white, 
dimpled, small hands, with rosy palms and plumply commencing fingers, 


that tapered into tips as slender and delicate as those in a Vandyke 
portrait.” 


Both these women must have been passionately attached to 
Shelley, or they could not have borne with him as they did. 

Mary declared, after the poet’s tragic death: “Oh, my loved 
Shelley ! it is some alleviation to write only your name.” 

In the earliest days of his married life with Harriet, Shelley 
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paid no heed to domestic concerns. There is something in- 
expressibly comic in the descriptions of their household at this 
period. Harriet, it is admitted, was not a good housekeeper, and 
she preferred reading the classics at the feet of her idol to 
cooking dinner. As a matter of fact, one biographer says that in 
the first five months of their connection the pair read no less 
than sixty volumes. 

When anyone called to see them Shelley ran out and bought a 
shillingsworth of buns. He was perfectly indifferent about his 
own meals, and once asked his wife: “Have I dined?” The 
ideal wife would have taken good care that he wrote poetry on 
something more substantial than penny buns. We can safely 
say that none of Shelley’s biographers have been equal to the task 
of successfully defending the poet’s desertion of Harriet. It was 
certainly not justifiable on the worthless evidence brought against 
her. To pretend that he only married his first wife “in a moment 
of quixotic hatred of tyranny,” and had no real love for her, is 
absurd. He assured her that— 


“Tho’ time may change and years may roll, 
Each floweret gathered in my heart 
It consecrates to thine.” 


One of his declarations of love was even more emphatic :— 


“Harriet, let death all mortal ties dissolve, 
But ours shall not be mortal.” 


And again, when the first child was born, he penned these 
lines :— 
“Dearest, when most thy tender thoughts express 
The image of thy mother’s loveliness.” 


Yet one apologist of Shelley’s alleges that the fact of Harriet’s 
developing habits the most repugnant to Shelley’s abstemious 
vegetarian diet led to his leaving her for Mary. If this means 
that she ultimately rebelled against a long course of penny buns 
for dinner, there are few people who would not have become 
strong anti-vegetarians under the circumstances. Other equally 
flimsy reasons have been forthcoming for Shelley’s desertion of 
Harriet. She was charged with extravagance, which took the 
form of setting up a carriage and buying expensive bonnets. 
The latter failing is one from which it would be manifestly unfair 
to exempt the wives of poets. Whether the responsibility for 
Shelley’s misfortunes in love can be laid entirely at his own 
door is doubtful. Yet, in spite of his chivalry and his noble 
defence of the inalienable rights of womankind, the fact remains 
that he was a fickle lover and a very unsatisfactory husband. 
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A whole volume could easily be filled with the story of Byron’s 
loves. They began with Mary Duff, when the poet was only nine 
years of age, and ended with the Countess Guiccioli, to whom he 
was devotedly attached up to the time of his death. Ina letter 
to a friend Byron himself bears testimony to the sweet influences 
of the tender passion on the poetical temperament. “I never 
wrote anything worth mentioning,” he says, “till I was in love. 
Dante dates his passion for Beatrice at twelve. I was almost as 
young when I fell head over ears in love.” For the Mary who 
was the object of this amorous precocity Byron in after years 
cherished sweet and tender memories. Long after he had be- 
come a gay gallant whose intrigues were the talk of Europe, he 
pathetically recalls in ‘Don Juan’ his old affection for the 
Highland lassie :— . 


“T have a passion for the name of ‘ Mary,’ 
For once it was a magic sound to me.” 


He agrees that even for a poet he had begun to make love very 
early. The following entry was written in his diary when he was 
seventeen : “ How very odd that I should have been so utterly, 
devotedly fond of that girl, at an age when I could neither feel 
passion nor know the meaning of the word”; and he adds later, 
“How the deuce did this occur so early ? where could it originate?” 
During the next seven years he formed two more attachments, 
one of which was not at any rate the product of boyish senti- 
mentality. Several contributors to the existing mass of Byron 
literature have regretfully pointed out that if the poet’s regard 
for Miss Chaworth had been returned in an equal degree the 
whole course of his life might have been changed. Byron himself 
appears to have thought so too. One cannot help feeling, however, 
that perhaps both these ladies were better off without him. His 
cousin, Miss Parker, who first inspired him to write poetry, died 
of consumption. Miss Chaworth married somebody who required 
less looking after than a noble poet. Miss Parker was described 
by Byron as “one of the most beautiful of evanescent beings,” 
with a Greek cast of face and figure. Although he was only 
twelve, Byron represents himself as undergoing all the exquisite 
agonies of an ardent lover. He lay awake at nights dreaming of 
his love; he could not eat, and his boyish recreations became 
distasteful to him ; yet, like the fickle lover he ever was, Byron, 
a year or two later, sat at the feet of the other lady. The fact is, 
throughout the greater part of his life he was always dying for 
love of somebody or other. Miss Chaworth’s sentiments towards 
him were brutally expressed in the observation: “Do you think 
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I care anything for that lame boy?” ‘The fact that she was 
engaged to someone else gave the poet his first opportunity of 
writing sad and melancholy verses. 

He received his dismissal in the orthodox way ; Miss Chaworth 
promised to be a brother to him. “ Her sighs were not for him, to 
her he was E’en as a brother, but no more.” Assuming the poet 
had not already begun to play the pessimist, and lay on the dark 
colours for the sake of effect, this blow was a severe one to him. 
He penned some verses beginning :— 


“Oh! Memory torture me no more; 
The present’s all o’ercast. 
My hopes of future bliss are o’er; 
In mercy veil the past.” 


This rejection by Miss Chaworth led Byron into making one of 
those vows against the other sex which in the course of his life 
were so often repeated and so lightly broken. A lady friend of 
his showed him an amulet, the possession of which she said would 
keep her from falling in love. ‘Then give it me,” he said, “ for 
that’s just the thing I want!” ‘Truly if there had been any 
virtue in the charm it would have been a charity to bestow it on 
Byron. He was constantly deploring his unhappy relations with 
women—whether for the sake of effect, as so many writers believe, 
or not is a matter for conjecture. There is a letter toa Mr. 
Hodgson in which the poet says in a fine fit of temper: “Never 
mention a woman again in any letter to me, or ever allude to the 
existence of the sex. I won’t even read a word of the feminine 
gender, it must all be ‘ Propria Que Maribus.’” Yet, fight against 
them as he would, women always exercised a fatal fascination 
over Byron. That is clear from an entry in his Journal: “ The 
more I see of men, the less I like them. If I could but say so of 
women too, all would be well. Why can’t I?” Women had very 
often little reason indeed for liking Byron. If Leigh Hunt is to 
be believed, the author of ‘Don Juan’ did not hesitate at times to 
use the coarsest language to the Guiccioli, and his almost brutal 
letter of dismissal to Lady Caroline Lamb cannot be forgotten. 
Although he was responsible for such beautiful creations as 
Medora, Myrrha, and Haidee, Byron had a very low estimate of 
woman’s place in the world. He once declared that she ought to 
— at home, be well fed and clothed, and read only religious 

ooks, 

Not long after his rejection by Miss Chaworth, Byron wrote 
home from Spain in glowing terms of the ravishing beauty of the 
Spanish sejioritas, to whom, by the way, he made love with the 
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aid of a dictionary. His letters, full of contradictions and incon- 
sistencies, were an index to his own wayward nature. It was at 
this time that he confessed himself once more dying of love. The 
object of his attentions was the beautiful being to whom the 
popular song is dedicated : 


“Maid of Athens, ere we part, 
Give, oh give me back my heart.” 


Moore, who in his great Life looks with a too lenient eye on his 
hero’s peccadilloes, endeavours to show that at this time Byron 
had excellent notions of morality. Hearing that one of his 
tenants had betrayed a girl, he wrote, “I will have no gay 
deceivers on my estate, and I shall not allow my tenants a 
privilege I do not permit myself, that of debauching each other’s 
daughters.” In justice to the poet it should be stated that on 
one occasion he told Medwin he had never been guilty of corrupting 
an innocent girl. 

There has been a great deal of fiction mingled with the true 
story of Lord Byron’s engagement and subsequent marriage to 
Miss Milbanke. Much of the absurd gossip concerning this lady’s 
bearing to her husband immediately after the ceremony, for 
instance, was no doubt invented solely because it found a public 
only too willing to accept it. The efforis made to prove that it 
was a love match failed perhaps as signally as those which, on the 
other hand, were directed to convicting his lordship of mercenary 
motives in marrying. The poet made this memorandum in his 
Journal at the time, “What an odd situation and friendship is 
ours—without one spark of love on either side?” By a curious 
method of reasoning, the author of a book on Byron attempts to 
prove that this observation reveals the poet in the light of a 
devoted lover. ‘ Most readers,” he says, “ will detect the workings 
of love in this memorandum, and all the more clearly on account 
of the writer’s disclaimer of every spark of love.” If the English 
language means anything at all, the words of Byron must be taken 
to convey the precise opposite. Medwin also confirms the view 
that Lord Byron had no real love for Miss Milbanke at the time 
he married her. Once when the author and his friend were 
talking on the subject, Byron remarked, “ You ask if Lady Byron 
was ever in love with me. No, I was the fashion when she first 
came out; I had the character of being a great rake, and was a 
great dandy—both of which young ladies like. She married me 
from vanity and the hope of reforming and fixing me. She was a 
spoilt child, and natarally of a jealous disposition, and this was 
increased by the infernal machinations of those in her confidence.” 
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That is surely plain enough. There was distinction in being the 
wife of Lord Byron, and doubtless Miss Milbanke felt, before 
she had experienced all that it meant, something of Madame De 
Staél’s ambition. “How gladly would I have been unhappy in 
Lady Byron’s place,” she once said. 

It has been shown, too, that in the interval between his first 
and second proposal Byron offered his heart to another lady who 
declined the honour. His suit, in fact, would never have been 
renewed but for the intervention of a friend. The very day before 
he proposed to make a bet of fifty guineas to one that he would 
remain single. The circumstances under which the second letter 
was sent reveal his lordship’s utter indifference in the matter. 
He drafted out the proposal, and then decided not to send it. 
“Well,” said a friend,to whom he showed it, “ really this is a very 
pretty letter—it is a pity it should not go; I never read a prettier 
one.” “Then it shall go,” exclaimed Byron, who was flattered by 
the compliment. This was singular treatment of a lady whom he 
had declared to be “ very kind, generous, and gentle.” 

Byron was full of superstitions concerning the marriage that 
turned out so unsatisfactorily. The fact that he stumbled on his 
way upstairs to meet Lady Byron before the proposal led him to 
remark to Moore that he felt certain something was going to 
happen. He also recalled the prophecy of an old fortune-teller, 
Mrs. Williams, who had told him that twenty-seven was to bea 
dangerous age for him. “It was destined to be so,” he adds. 
“TI shall never forget the second of January.” Then there was 
the incident of the ring which the gardener at Newstead dug up. 
It had belonged to Byron’s mother years before, and he presented 
it to his wife. Byron’s mother found it a very unhappy omen, 
for her husband dissipated three fortunes, and ran away with 
three women. It is perhaps best to pass over in silence all the 
theories advanced both by the friends and by the enemies of the 
poet to account for the separation which speedily followed. Early 
in his married life Byron was undoubtedly happy. He wrote to a 
friend that if marriage were on a lease he should renew his at the 
expiration of the term. According to Shelley, Lady Byron does 
not appear to have been an ideal wife for a poet. They had only 
been married three weeks when she asked her lord when he 
intended to give up the bad habit of making verses! Byron was 
equally unfitted for domestic life, and there are few women who 
would have tolerated his goings-on at the Drury Lane Theatre. 
Whenever he spoke seriously of the rupture afterwards Byron 
exonerated his wife from all blame. There is that explicit declara- 
tion to Medwin, “ Where there is blame it belongs to myself, and 
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if I cannot redeem it, I must bear it.” It is true that later on he 
was guilty of biting and thinly-veiled references to the lady and 
her mother in his poems. He also endorsed the deed of separation 
with the following lines :— 


“A year ago you swore, fond she! 
To love, to honour, and so forth; 
Such was the vow you pledged to me, 
And here’s exactly what ’tis worth.” 


This error of taste may be put down to an irresponsible and 
mischievous habit of verse-making. The memories of that 
marriage and its consequences were like a nightmare to Byron 
ever afterwards. To Murray he wrote, “ You talk of marriage— 
ever since my own funeral the word makes me giddy, and throws 
me into a cold sweat. Pray don’t repeat it.” 

Wherever Byron went the women offered incense at his shrine. 
When he was the fashion at home the feminine sex conjured up 
from his writing their own ideal Byron, a mixture of beauty and 
chivalry. ‘“ He has a club foot and bites his nails,” said Rogers 
to Lady Caroline Lamb. “If he is as ugly as Ausop I must know 
him,” replied the lady, who afterwards stabbed herself with a 
carving-knife for love of him. He excited the same passionate 
adoration in all the women who yielded to his fascinating 
presence. A rude young Venetian threw herself into the canal 
because she feared the connection with him was to be broken off. 
There is no doubt Byron revelled in the rdle of lady-killer. He 
once said to Lord Sligo : “ How pale I look! I should like to think 
I should die of a consumption, because then the women would 
say, ‘See that poor Byron, how interesting he looks in dying.’” 

Of the many liaisons which Byron formed abroad, the one with 
Countess Guiccioli has claimed most attention. In spite of what 
has been said by Leigh Hunt, she appears to have been a highly 
accomplished and beautiful lady. One admirer speaks of her 
having eyes “large, dark, and languishing, shaded by the longest 
eyelashes in the world; and features possessing a Grecian regularity 
of outline, with the most beautiful mouth and teeth imaginable.” 
The poet’s life with her was ideally happy. When they were 
separated Byron suffered extreme depression, and more than once 
the lady was made ill by the partings. This was Byron’s last and 
best love. When he thought that the Countess was going into a 
decline he wrote, “I can hope no more to inspire attachment, and 
I trust never again to feel it.” Fate herself sealed this declaration, 
and the unhappy Byron died with thoughts of war rather than 
thoughts of love in his mind. 
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The supreme and overmastering passion of John Keats for 
Fanny Brawne is one of the most pathetic things in literature. 
It is impossible to say how far the feverish jealousy and the great 
unrest of mind set up by that unhappy connection hastened the 
premature death of the young poet. Mr. Severn, the generous 
friend and worshipper of Keats, once declared: “ Keats died of 
love, if ever man died of love. The physical disease was there, no 
doubt, but his life might have been long protracted but for that.” 
Sir Charles Dilke, in a volume dealing with his grandfather, 
Charles Wentworth Dilke, who was a friend of the poet’s and his 
family also, says, “ Keats gave in to a passion which killed him as 
surely as ever any man was killed by love.” A prophecy made 
by the poet himself on leaving England shortly before his death 
may be quoted in support of this view. “The very thing,” he 
said, “ which I want to live most for will be a great occasion of 
my death.” Anyone acquainted with the depth and intensity of 
Keats’ love passion as revealed in his letters to Miss Brawne can 
easily imagine the deadly effects of doubt and mistrust on a 
constitution already very seriously impaired by ill-health. At 
any rate, the theory is more reasonable than the absurd one which 
prompted Shelley and Byron to write epitaphs. Yet it was Keats’ 
own opinion, expressed in that beautiful poem, “I stood tip-toe 
upon a hill,” that love never kills. To use his own words, “ No 
lover did of anguish die.” One would like to know what sort of 
death it was that the poet had in his mind when he wrote to 
Leigh Hunt asking: ‘“ Does Shelley go on telling strange stories 
of the deaths of kings? Tell him there are strange stories of the 
deaths of poets.” 

The story of Keats’ death is both strange and sad. He died 
tortured by the suspicion that the girl whom he so fondly idolised 
was playing him false with afriend, There can be no doubt that 
the extreme sensitiveness of the poet, aggravated by the terrible 
physical sufferings through which he had to pass, accounts very 
largely for many of the insanely jealous passages in his letters to 
Miss Brawne. Mr. Severn added, in the conversation to which 
allusion has been made: “It was Lord and Lady Byron, Shelley 
and Harriet Westbrook, over again.” The case of Keats is 
analogous to that of Byron and Shelley in one respect. Keats 
fell in love with an excellent lady, who, in spite of all her virtues, 
would never have made him happy. She was flighty and flirtatious, 
and would have preferred a box of chocolates to a sonnet any day. 
Keats set up a very high standard for womankind. He conceived 
the high-spirited young lady, whom he reproached for attending 
parties when he was ill, to be of the texture of one of his own 
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fanciful creations in song. Such unattainable perfection in a girl 
would have had his whole-hearted worship. In one set of verses 
he writes :— 


“TI see thee meek and kind and tender; 
Heavens! how desperately do I adore 
Thy winning graces.” 


It is impossible to study the love affairs of poets without being 
struck by the apparent ease with which, in spite of all protesta- 
tious, they succumb to the charms of the other sex. Indeed, in 
that respect poets seem to be at a disadvantage as compared with 
ordinary mortals. Byron vowed he would never marry. Shelley 
declared matrimony to be “ hateful and detestable.” Keats wrote 
to his brother and sister in America saying that, in spite of their 
happiness, he hoped he should never marry. In a glowing word- 
picture the poet declared that not the most beautiful and divine 
creatures would ever convince him he was in love. “ The roaring 
of the wind,” he said, “is my wife, and the stars through the 
window-frames are my children. The mighty abstract idea of 
Beauty in all things that I have stifles the more divided and 
minute domestic happiness.” What must one think of these 
hopelessly vain reflections on turning over the volume of his love 
letters? The words of Shakespeare’s Biron recur to the mind :— 


“And I forsooth in love! I that 
Have been love’s whip; 
A very beadle to a humourous sigh ; 
* . * * oa * 


Regent of love-rhymes, lord of folded arms, 
The anointed sovereign of sighs and groans.” 


In one of these letters, when making a brave fight with disease, he 
declares: “The more I have known the more have I loved. In 
every way—even my jealousies have been agonies of love; in the 
hottest fit I ever had I would have died for you. The last of your 
kisses was ever the sweetest, the last smile the brightest, the last 
movement the gracefullest.” From the moment he met Fanny 
Brawne the poet never enjoyed a moment’s happiness unless he 
was by her side. The bitter thought that he might die without 
claiming her for his own nearly drove him mad with grief. “I 
can bear to die,” he wrote in anguish to his friend Brown, “I 
cannot bear to leave her. Oh, God! God! oh, God!” Every- 
thing about him that conjured up thoughts of her added fuel to 
the fire. She was always present to his mind. Fanny Brawne 
was to him what Cynthia was to Endymion; she kept him awake 
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o nights “as a tune of Mozart’s might do.” She was an imperial 
woman, whose very “ yes” and “no” was to him a bouquet. He 
wished for death, as he said, every night, but dreaded it because it 
would take him away from her. He could not conceive that there 
had ever been such love as his in the world. “All I can bring to 
you,” he wrote in a burst of passionate adoration, “is sorrowing 
admiration of your beauty.” “I wish,” he says, in another letter, 
“that I were either in your arms full of faith, or that a thunderbolt 
would strike me. God} bless you!” When on his deathbed in 
Italy, and too ill to read her letter, he toyed with a polished oval 
white cornelian, and a pocket-knife she had given him. 

How keenly he felt what he thought to be Miss Brawne’s 
indifference is clearly shown in the sonnets he addressed to her 
and the fine imaginative poem of “La Belle Dame sans merci,” 
written on the eve of his departure to find a grave in Italy. In 
the first of those sonnets he expresses a great yearning for the 
time when he was proof against all the enchantments of women ; 
the time when he wrote to his brother: “I do think better of 
womenkind than to suppose they care whether Mr. John Keats, 
five feet high, likes them or not.” In those days he thought 
all women fair, and made no exceptions. He was anxious now to 
forget the existence of the one he had, in an evil moment, crowned 
above all others, and for whom he had suffered so much. He 
rejects the vulgar expedient of getting drunk. “Wine,” he 
declares, “is only sweet to happy men.” Yet in the height of 
his despairing cry for relief there passes into his vision the 


picture of Fanny Brawne, and he is radiant once more. Then he 
exclaims :— 


“Oh let me once more rest 
My soul upon that dazzling breast. 
Let once again those aching arms be placed 
The tender gaolers of thy waist.” 


Then there is the desperation of the second short sonnet, written 
doubtless at the time when the poet was consumed with jealousy 
of his friend :— 


“Yourself, your soul, in pity give me all; 
Withhold no atom’s atom, or I die; 
Or living on, perhaps your wretched thrall, 
Forget in the mist of idle misery.” 


Keats’ hysterical and impassioned style of love-making was 
always reflected in the poems he wrote about women. Some of 


the exaggerated sentiment and luxurious writing, for example, in 
VOL. OXVU. 2N 
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“ Endymion ” and “ Calidore” reveals the depth of his passionate 
temperament. It was young Calidore who— 


“Gave each damsel’s hand so warm a kiss, 
And had such manly ardour in his eye, 
That each at other looked half staringly, 
And then their features started into smiles, 
Sweet as blue heavens o’er enchanted isles.” 


In one of the poems mentioned already he also says :— 


“What Psyche felt and love when their full lips 
First touched; what amorous and fondling nips 
They gave each other’s cheeks with all their sighs, 
And how they kissed each other’s tremulous eyes.” 


There is sensuousness but not sensuality in Keats’ poetry, any 
more than there was in his life. He once declared that though 
his passions were headlong they would never cause either remorse 
to himself or pain to his friends. 

There is a singular lack of detail concerning the woman whose 
name will always be remembered in connection with Keats. The 
poet never had more than one love affair. The East Indian lady 
who figures in one of his letters did not, as might be imagined 
from the glowing tribute he paid to her beauty, succeed in turning 
his head. Yet it was probably the meeting with her that inspired 
the first promptings of his passion for Fanny Brawne. “She is 
not a Cleopatra,” he wrote ; “she has a rich Eastern look ; she has 
fine eyes and fine manners. When she comes into a room she 
makes the same impression as the beauty of a leopardess. She is 
too fine and too conscious of herself to repulse any man who may 
address her. From habit she thinks of nothing particular. I 
always find myself at home with such a woman. You will say I 
am in love with her, so before I go any further I will tell you 
I am not.” At this time he was not in love with any woman. 
He declared in fact that among the sex he had “ evil thoughts, 
malice and spleen.” Keats, like other poets who have been 
desperately in love, does not omit to furnish a pen-and-ink sketch 
of the lady. It is not, by the way, over complimentary, and a lady 
might perhaps be pardoned if she expressed a strong objection to 
some parts of it. “She wants sentiment in every feature,” he 
wrote. “She manages to make her hair look very well; her 
nostrils are very fine, though a little painful; her mouth is bad ; 
her profile is better than her full face, which is indeed not full, 
but pale and thin, without showing any bone; her shape is very 
graceful, and so are her movements ; her arms are good, her hands 
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badish ; her feet tolerable.” It is to be feared that there are not 
many ladies who would allow themselves to be catalogued in this 
fashion without a protest. Miss Brawne had blue eyes, and in 
answer tv a sonnet by Mr. J. H. Reynolds extolling dark-eyes 
Keats wrote the verses beginning— 


“Blue! "Tis the life of heaven—the domain 
Of Cynthia—the wide palace of the Sun.” 


The grand passion remained with Keats tothe last. One of his 
dying requests to his faithful nurse, Severn, was that he would 
look after Miss Brawne. 

One day a guest of the Archbishop of York, who was ignorant 
of the presence of Wordsworth, remarked to his Grace: “ Among 
living poets you may know there is one called Wordsworth, whose 
writings the world calls childish and puerile, but I think some of 
them wonderfully pathetic.” “Now, Sir,” said the Archbishop, 
“there is Mr. Wordsworth. Go down with him to dinner, and you 
will find that, though a great poet, he does not belong to the 
‘genus irritabile.’” This estimate of Wordsworth was especially 
true in relation to his domestic life. He was a splendid exception 
to the accepted rule that literary men make indifferent husbands. 
His happy marriage with Mary Hutchinson, who had been a 
fellow-pupil years before in a country class, was not disturbed 
by a single jarring note. “It is not,” he once remarked to Mrs. 
Hemans, speaking’of the domestic relations of men of genius, 
“because they possess genius that they make unhappy homes, 
but because they do not possess genius enough. A higher 
order of mind would enable them to see and feel the beauty of 
domestic ties.” 

The supreme devotion of the poet and his wife to one another 
is well known. Pliny said of his wife: “She reads my writings, 
studies them, and even gets them by heart. Sometimes she sings 
my verses and accompanies them with the lute without any 
master except Love, the best of instructors.” When Mary Hutch- 
inson became Wordsworth’s wife, unlike the wives of one or two 
other poets we have been discussing, she set herself to inspire 
him in his work. At a time when the world spoke coldly of his 
poetry she was loudest in its praise. “Worse and worse” was 
the verdict of one of the critics on a new poem. “ Better and 
better,” said Mrs. Wordsworth. Mrs. Wordsworth was no mean 
judge of poetry either. Her mind had been cultivated by a wide 
course of reading in which Wordsworth himself joined, and to 
which he makes reference in his dedication to the poem of “ The 
White Doe.” 


2n2 
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“Tn trellised shed with clustering roses gay, 
And, Mary! oft beside our blazing fire, 
When years of wedded life were as a day, 
Whose current answers to the heart’s desire, 
Did we together read in Spenser’s lay.” 


Mrs. Wordsworth’s kindly sympathy and encouragement must 
have been welcome when, as the poet himself confesses, his poetry 
did not bring him in enough “to buy his shoe-strings.” Yet she 
was amply repaid by the complete and unqualified partnership 
which ‘ subsisted between them in all the concerns of life. 
Wordsworth did not, in his periods of inspiration, dwell apart like 
the stars. Nursery cares and children’s frolics were not a 
distraction to him, and some of the most trivial incidents in the 
lives of his family he made the subject of verse. The bulk of his 
poetry was composed during his rambles in the open air with his 
wife and his sister. If all poets were prepared to accept the 
gospel of “ plain living and high thinking ” with as much resig- 
nation as Wordsworth did they would not after all make such 
very bad husbands. Wordsworth has not sung the praises of 
his mistress to any extent in verse or published them in prose 
for the unholy eyes of the world. Perhaps the references to 
Mary Hutchinson in his poems do not number more than half a 
dozen. He once confessed toa friend that he had never written 
love poetry because he dared not; it would have been too passion- 
ate. So sternly did he reprobate the practice of breaking in upon 
the sanctities of private life that it is not surprising to find also 
very little in his letters and memoirs concerning his courtship 
and marriage. Biographies on the Boswellian plan were hateful 
to him. “Intelligent lovers of freedom,” he said, “are from 
necessity bold and hardy lovers of truth, but according to the 
measure in which their love is intelligent it is attended with a 
finer discrimination and a more sensitive delicacy.” What he 
would have had to say, for instance, about the publication of 
Keats’ love-letters may easily be imagined. The most notable 
poem in which Wordsworth addresses his wife is the well-known 
one commencing— 


“She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight.” 


It has been hinted that these lines had reference to another 
phantom of delight in the person of a Highland girl, whose 
beauty captivated the heart of the poet on the shores of Loch 
Lomond. 

He confessed to his sister that she was a perfect picture of 
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loveliness, and the latter’s impressions were equally favourable. 
Dorothy Wordsworth, in her journal, says that she never recalls 
the visit to Loch Lomond without thinking of the “ beautiful 
face and figure” of the Scottish lassie. Wordsworth’s admiration 
is plainly set out in the opening lines of the poem : 


“Sweet Highland girl, a very shower 
Of beauty is thy earthly dower.” 


The poet, however, admitted to the Hon. Justice Coleridge that 
it was of Mary Hutchinson he wrote. Wordsworth’s worship of 
beauty did not prevent him from choosing a wife more for the 
virtues of the heart than the comeliness of the figure. That 
Mrs. Wordsworth was a woman without any very great pre- 
tensions to good looks even her husband admits in the lines 
beginning — 

“Heed not though none should call thee fair, 
So Mary let it be. 


If nought in loveliness compare 
With what thou art to me.” 


If it counts for anything in the circumstances, Wordsworth 
himself was by no means handsome, and moreover he neglected 
his dress in true poetical fashion. A little girl who was intro- 
duced to him in later years confessed afterwards that for the 
greater part of the interview her attention was taken up with 
attempting fruitlessly to total up the number of buttons missing 
from his gaiters. 

There are reasons for believing that Mrs. Wordsworth did not 
half appreciate the compliments of her husband, and she was 
certainly anxious that the poems containing them should not get 
into the hands of the neighbours. In a letter to his daughter 
the poet says :—‘ Your mother shrinks from copies being spread 
of these sonnets. I assure you her modesty and humble-minded- 
ness were so much shocked that I doubt if she had more pleasure 
than pain from these compositions, though I never poured out 
anything more from the heart.” Perhaps this is in a measure the 
explanation of the poet’s reticence in his works on the subject of 
his married life. Yet we know what kind of women he liked and 
what kind he despised. He was quite right no doubt in holding 
that the ideal wife of the poet required to know how to cook a 
dinner. Mrs. Hemans tells a delightful story of how on one 
occasion when she was staying at Rydal Mount the poet produced 
a pair of scales which he intended as a wedding-present for a 
young lady of his acquaintance, and explained that no married 
couple ought to be without them. Mrs. Hemans, whose ignorance 
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of housewifery was known to Wordsworth, no doubt took the 
lesson to heart. A “blue stocking” was also an abomination 
unto him. He had one living next door to him once, and she may 
have given him a wrong impression. He said she was a striking 
instance of how far a woman might surpass in talent, in know- 
ledge, and culture of mind those with and among whom she lived, 
and yet fall below them in Christian virtue. Happily for Words- 
worth he made a right choice. That is a beautiful picture of his 
last few hours with the lady who had been his guardian angel for 
nigh on fifty years. There was a tenderness and reverence in 
the tones of his voice when speaking with his wife which showed 
how bis affections had been hallowed by her sweet influences. 
When the doctors had given up all hope of his recovery she broke 
the news to him gently by saying: “William, you are going to 
Dora!”—the favourite daughter whose bright presence he had 
lost years before. 

The poet Coleridge made a very unsatisfactory husband. The 
lady of his original choice, knowing how totally unfitted he was 
to undertake the serious responsibilities of married life, wisely 
decided that she could be no more than a sister to him. So under 
a sense of duty, as he expressed it to Southey, he married Sarah 
Fricker, one of three sisters, whom Byron, in a spiteful lampoon, 
described as “ Milliners from Bath.” At the time he married, the 
poet belonged to a party of ardent young spirits who cherished 
dreams of establishing an Utopia on the banks of the Susque- 
hannah, If he had already settled in the wilds of the American 
bush, Coleridge could not have embarked on matrimony under 
less primitive conditions or with less provision for the future of a 
wife and family than he did. It is amusing to read that two days 
after he had settled down in his snug little cottage at Clevedon, 
where for a brief period he seems to have tasted something of real 
happiness, the poet wrote to Cottle, his publisher, asking for such 
articles as a tea-kettle and a dustpan. The list of deficiencies in 
the Coleridge household before the benevolent Cottle came upon 
the scene, is in fact worth quoting. He wanted a candle-box, two 
ventilators, two glasses for wash-hand stand, one tin dustpan, a 
tea-kettle, one pair of candlesticks, one carpet brush, one flour 
dredge, two mats, a pair of slippers, a cheese-toaster, two tin 
spoons, a Bible, a keg of porter, coffee, raisins, nutmegs, cinnamon, 
rice, ginger, and mace. One cannot wholly acquit Mrs. Coleridge 
of blame for rashly setting up house with a man who had neglected 
to provide her with a pair of candlesticks and a carpet brush. It 
may be remarked, also, that the family Bible is not dignified by 
being sandwiched in between tin spoons and a keg of porter. 
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Cottle, doubtless astonished at the variety of his friend’s wants, 
paid a visit to Clevedon, and promptly ordered the paperhangers 
into the place. This indifference of Coleridge to domestic concerns 
and the financial obligations of a husband was maintained through- 
out his married life, and no one need be surprised that Mrs. 
Coleridge grew tired of him. 

It was during the short honeymoon, when financial worries, if 
they existed at all, were cast to the winds, that the poet wrote 
love sonnets to his lady, notably the one beginning, 


My pensive Sara 
Thy soft cheek reclined. 


It was now also that he wrote the lines :— 


“There was a time when though my path was rough, 
This joy within me dallied with distress, 
And all misfortunes were but as the stuff 
Whence fancy made me dream of happiness.” 


Some lady inquired of him “how he was going to keep the pot 
boiling,” and his reply was that Cottle had made him such an 
offer that he felt no solicitude on the subject. As a matter of 
fact, the offer was at the rate of one guinea and a half for every 
hundred lines, whether prose or blank verse, he cared to write, 
and the practical Cottle calculated that under it the poet might 
very easily have earned the respectable salary of £5 to £6 
per week. 

But extracting “copy” from Coleridge was like trying to get 
blood out of a stone. He was always dreaming portentous 
works, but the good-natured Cottle pointed out that dreams had 
not a marketable value, and even publishers must live. Once he 
announced eighteen different works that he had decided to write. 
He never wrote one. Consequently, like Dr. Johnson, he was 
often in want of a guinea, and he complained, somewhat un- 
reasonably, that he knew of no one to whom he could turn for 
one. On one occasion when his publisher was pressing for a 
contribution, the poet regretted that he had not been made a 
journeyman shoemaker instead of an author. Probably, if he had, 
it would have been better for his wife and family. De Quincey 
says that incompatibility of temper was at the root of the 
differences between Coleridge and his wife. The fact is, Mrs. 
Coleridge lost her temper with the man who never bothered his 
head to think where the next day’s meal was coming from. She 
observed in her brother-in-law, Southey, a model cf order and 
industry. He actually answered all his letters on the day they 
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were received. Coleridge detested people of such methodical 
habits. They got on his nerves. He never even opened his 
letters unless they were in the handwriting of a young lady. 
According to the Opium Eater, Mrs. Coleridge noted the excep- 
tion, and naturally that did not tend to mend matters. Not long 
after his marriage the poet formed an acquaintance with a young 
lady neighbour, and the pair took walks together. It was a 
purely platonic friendship, inspired by intellectual sympathies ; 
but wives are apt to think differently. This fair neighbour of the 
Coleridges did not hesitate to take advantage of the preference 
the poet had shown to her. When she got wet through during a 
walk with Coleridge, she returned to the latter’s house and 
changed her clothes for some belonging to Mrs. Coleridge. Yet, 
when Mrs. Coleridge rebelled, the poet expresses his intention of 
writing a book on “the duties of women—more especially to 
their husbands.” He would have been more profitably employed 
studying a book on the duties of husbands to their wives. In the 
midst of his own misery he recalls the happiness of others. 
Richard Steele of the ‘Tatler,’ he says, had an excellent wife. 
Yes, but Mrs. Steele had also an excellent husband, who once 
wrote to her: “There are not words to express the tenderness 
I have for you. Love is too harsh a term for it, but if you knew 
how my heart aches when you speak an unkind word to me and 
springs with joy when you smile upon me, I am sure you would 
place your glory rather in preserving my happiness, like a good 
wife, than tormenting me like a peevish beauty.” The comparison 
was obviously unfair to Mrs. Coleridge. Coleridge wrote that the 
most happy marriage he could picture or image to himself, would 
be the union of a deaf man to a blind woman. One of the four 
greatest sorrows of his life, he declares in a letter, was the vision 
of a happy home sunk for ever, “when it became impossible for 
me any longer to hope for domestic happiness under the name of 
husband, when I was doomed to know 


“That names but seldom meet with Love, 
And Love wants courage without a name.” 


It would be unfair to assume that the fault was entirely on oné 
side. Indeed, Coleridge mentions in a letter on the subject, that 
“the lady promises to fight against her inveterate habit of puny 
thwarting and intermittent dyspathy.” Whatever the result of 
that fight, the poet drifted further and further away from his 
wife, and for months together she did not even know his address. 
When Southey remonstrated with him, he declared: “ Never, I 
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suppose, did the stern matchmakers bring together two minds 
so utterly contrariant in their primary constitution.” With a 
servant girl he said he could have been perfectly happy, although 
one must take leave to doubt whether the servant girl would have 
shared in the felicity. His genius was so crippled by lack of self- 
control and constitutional indolence that it brought him but little 
material reward. Although he had publishers willing and ready 
to pay him handsomely for what he wrote, he persisted in saying 
that literary adventure was but bread and cheese by chance. 
Once rejected by the only woman on his own confession whom he 
really loved, Coleridge should never have added to his burdens in 
this world by taking a wife. If one may judge by the excellent 
advice he gave to a young lady who contemplated matrimony, he 
was fully aware of the responsibilities and obligations it entailed. 
“Tn both sexes, indeed,” he said, “it is a state of deep and awful 
interest, and to enter into it without proportionate forethought, is 
in both alike an act of folly and self-degradation.” One cannot help 
recalling with a smile that inventory he sent to Cottle. A little 
household bill owing at this time is a convincing illustration of 
the difference between the poet’s precepts and his practice :— 


£ead. 
A quarter’s rent 220 
Maid’s wages . 110 
Shoemaker 113 0 
Coals . ‘ ‘ y m 260 
Chandler . , ‘ ‘ » 12 0 
Sundries . ‘ . ‘ ‘ 12 0 


Coleridge’s first love, to whom reference has been made once or 
twice in this article, was Miss Mary Evans. He was so passion- 
ately fond of her, that, when she had the good sense to tell him 
that she would be a sister to him, and nothing more, he enlisted 
in the army. He made a poor soldier, for he could neither ride 
his horse, nor groom it. The latter service was performed for 
him by a comrade, who received in return a number of love sonnets 
from the pen of Coleridge, which he sent to his sweetheart. It is 
a great pity the poet was not given the alternative of grooming 
horses or writing poetry in later years. Mary Evans completely 
captured his heart. All the usual symptoms were present. He 
could neither rest nor sleep; her image was never absent from his 
eyes, and in one letter he asks: “ Where are my fortunes? and: 
why should I make her miserable?” ‘Her image,” he adds, “ is 
the sanctuary of my heart, and never can be torn away but with 
the strings that grapple it to life.” Yet his fortunes had not 
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mended when he plunged into matrimony with Sarah Fricker a 
short time afterwards. Coleridge was a curiously contradictory 
being. De Quincey said of him that he would eventually have 
quarrelled with any wife, though a Pandora sent down from 
heaven to bless him; and those who have read his life and letters 
must perforce agree with this estimate. 


Atrrep T. Turner. 
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Shonat and Caddi. 
A WELSH DIALOGUE. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


SHonatT. . . . . « Adeafold Welshwoman. 
Cappr . .. . . . Her sister. 

Mr. Jones. . . . . The Rector. 

Mr. Jones. . . . « A Methodist Preacher. 


Sczenz: A Welsh cottage interior. A steaming kettle on the hob, 
a small round table, with a black teapot, and cracked, old- 
fashioned teathings upon it, and two plain deal chairs. 


(Sonat discovered sitting at the tea-table. Cappt busying herself 
in making tea.) 


Cap. Yes, indeed! Winter is coming, and we shall have big 
weather soon. Indeed it is very hard upon poor folks like you 
and me, and the parish only giving us three-and-six a week! 
Starving us it is, and they are hard-hearted people—but so long 
as I can have my cup of tea, hot and comfortable by the fire, I 
don’t complain. There’s nothing like a cup of tea for comfort. 

(Sits down, and begins to pour out tea.) 

Suon. (putting her hand to her ear). What do you say? 

Can. (shouts at her). I was saying how brwnt (unfeeling) the 
Board is to us, refusing to give us more than three-and-sixpence 
a week. (Aside) But it is no use talking to her. She is getting 
deafer every day, I do think, and soon she won’t be able to hear 
even me—indeed it’s the truth. 

Suon. (beginning to sip her tea). Well, well, well! To-morrow 
is Sunday again, isn’t it? Is it my turn to go to chapel to-morrow 
night, Caddi bach? (Anglicd, little—affectionate dimin.) 

Cap. (shouts). No. Chapel in the morning for you, and church 
in the evening. I will go to church in the morning, and to the 
chapel in the evening. That is the only way to please them both. 
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And in the afternoon, if we bestir ourselves, we can get to the 
Sunday-school at the “Capel Wessla.” It is a long way, and it 
will be hard work for us indeed ; but I hear they are going to have 
a tea-party next month—we had better go. 

Suon. Ebenezer is it you say? I like to go there. Indeed, 
Mr. Jones, Ebenezer, is a fine preacher altogether, Caddi! I don’t 
understand one word of what he says, but I know that he preaches 
a beautiful sermon, and as soon as he begins to thump the cushin’ 
then I know it’s time for me to begin to groan “Amen!” Now, 
with listening to that old parson, I cannot tell when to begin, and 
I am afraid in my heart of making a mistake. 

Cap. I like Mr. Jones of Ebenezer well enough, but it’s Mrs. 
Jones I can’t bear. She thinks herself such a lady! And who 
was she, if you please? (Jumps up from her chair) Dear ‘me! 
I remember her father quite well ; wasn’t he old Harri Thomas who 
used to break stones by the road, and very glad to get the job 
too? And now she is Mrs. Jones, Ebenezer, and she is gone too 
grand to speak Welsh. (Crosses left, mimicking.) 

Son. (has not heard a word, and slowly lifts her head with a 
puzzled look). Who’s that you're talking about? Ha! Mrs. 
Jones, Ebenezer! I see! Yes, that’s just how she walks— 
ha, ha! (Chuckles.) 

Cav. (mincing her words, and mimicking). This is how she 
talks. “Iken understand Welsh pretty well, but I have been so 
long in Leeverrpul, and Marnchester, that I have forgotten how 
to speak it. I did use to be able to say, Buwch bach coch fy nhad, 
but now I can only say, ‘little ret pick my father !’” 

Suon. (watching, though not hearing). Yes, yes! Mrs. Jones, 
Ebenezer—I see! Ha, ha, ha! 

Cav. Oh, she does think herself such a lady! And so steilis 
she is, with white gloves, and a big sias behind! And there she 
is, sitting in the chapel, and playing the harmonium. As every- 
body knows, she cannot play, except only with one finger of each 
hand (mimics), but she looks as high, and as pleased with herself, 
as if she were making as much noise as the new organ in the 
cathedral of Bangor. Oh, it makes me ill to see her! But I 
don’t mind—I don’t mind! We must go all the same, Shonat 
anwyl (dear), or else we shall get no bara brith (currant bread) 
after the tea-parties. And fair play to Mrs. Jones, she does make 
very good bara brith, and plenty of it—I will say that for her, 
yes indeed ! 

Suon. (groaning, and fondling her knees). Oh, my poor head, 
oh, my poor legs! The old crick-mala (rheumatism) is very bad 
to-day. Yes, yes, it’s after getting wet yesterday, going to the 
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Rectory to ask for the rag-bag there. And a poor thing it was 
in the end—not worth the trouble of carrying home. Oh, Mrs. 
Jones the Rectory is a shabby woman! It would have been a 
mercy to have put in something for once, for a poor woman like 
me to be able to wear, but no, no! No danger! Nothing but 
this ragged old shawl for me, and that old stas for you, and a few 
other old rags. It is a shame to them, indeed ! 

Cav. (shifts a long, faded blue rag tied round her waist, and 
pats it complacently). I like my stas, yes, indeed. Mrs. Jones, 
Ebenezer, is not the only woman in the parish with a sias now! 
I will wear it to go to chapel to-morrow night. 

Snon. (shivers, and draws her shawl round her). Yes, indeed, 
she might have given me something better than this, and she in 
her velvet cloak last Sunday. Well, well, well! (quaveringly) we 
shall all get our reward in the next world, Caddi bach, and perhaps 
Mrs. Jones, Rectory, won’t be dressed so grand as we there. 
Perhaps she will be in sackcloth there, with ashes on her head, 
and you and me in velvet—yes, yes, I shouldn’t wonder. Oh, it 
is turning cold now! Have you got the door shut, tell me? 
There’s a “ draft” coming in as bad as it is in “Capel Ebenezer,” 
when the wind is in the east. 

Cav. (goes to the door, and utters an exclamation of surprise. 
Returns with an air of excitement, and stooping over her sister’s 
chair, yells into her ear). Mr. Jones the parson is coming along, 
Shonat; he is coming here. Remember to thank him for the 
blanket we got from him last winter. Perhaps we shall get 
another at Christmas, if we speak him fair! 

Spon. Whoisit? Mr. Williams, Jerusalem ? 

Cap. (in loud whisper). No, Mr. Jones the parson. 

(Rushes to the door to greet the new-comer.) 

Suon. Oh, Mr. Jones, Ebenezer—I know what to say to him. 
Where are my “ spectols,” tell me? I cannot see one inch with- 
out them. (Searches helplessly for her spectacles.) 

Cap. Come in, Mr. Jones, come in! It is very kind of you to 
come and look after us, [am sure! Come in! 


Enter the Rector. 


Reor. (advancing, and shaking hands heartily). Well, Shonat! 
How are you? I hope the rheumatism is better to-day ? 

Cap. (sets a chair for him, and dusts it with her apron, 
smiling broadly). Sit down, sir—sit down! Indeed we are glad 
to see you! 


Suon. (in a high, complaining voice, with a fresh access of 
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quavermng). My head—my poor old head! It’s the wind in my 
head that is the mischief. I never complain, I bear it quietly, 
I don't say a word; but nobody knows what 1 suffer! It is very 
kind of you to come and see me, Mr. Jones bach. Mr. Jones 
the parson, he never comes near. Neither he nor Mrs. Jones 
ever come near the place. It is a shame too, when he is paid 
for it. 

Cav. (nudging and whispering in an agony). Shonat! You are 
making a mistake! This is the parson ! 

Rect. (smiling cynically). Does he never come and see you, 
Shonat? Doesn’t Mrs. Jones bring you soup and flannel some- 
times ? 

Cap. (interposing hastily). Yes,indeed! She is good to us— 
blessings upon her! Shonat! (Yelling.) Don’t you remember 
the soup we had last week? Soup and flannel from the 
Rectory ! 

Sxon. Soup and flannel? Ah, yes! They send it to some 
people, but never to us. They know that we are faithful to the 
chapel, and they take care not to send a drop here. No danger! 
And, indeed, I don’t want it. I don’t like their old broth with 
no meat in it, poor weak stuff. They did bring us some once, 
I remember, and Caddi threw it out of the window in a minute 
as soon as they turned their backs. 

Cap. (shaking her sister). Taw, Shonat, taw! (Be silent!) Oh 
dearr me! Oh, dearr anwyl! (Wrings her hands convulsively.) 

Snon. Taw di, Caddie! (You be quiet!) You always want to 
do all the discoursing, and nobody else can put in a word with 
you. Let me tell Mr. Jones how shabby they are to us at the 
Rectory. There’s Lady Conway, she sends down blankets and 
flannel, and coals and beef every Christmas—do you think that 
any comes here? No danger, they know that chapel we are, not 
church! 

Recor. Oh, indeed ! 

Cav. Oh, dyn a’n helpo—dyn a’n helpo! Don’t listen to her, 
sir! She is moidered, you see—she’s clean moidered, and she 
doesn’t know what she says. Chwrch we are—not chapel ! 

Son. But indeed I wouldn’t go to church if they paid me 
with blankets and flannel and coal. Poor singing there is there, 
and the parson such a poor preacher. Ten minutes he is at it, 
reading every word from a bit of paper to empty benches. The 
church is empty. Nobody goes there in the evening. And the 
parson away from the parish all the week, going to see great 
people, and playing ball over a net, instead of doing his duty, 
and staying at home to learn his sermons. 
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Rect. (good-humouredly). What a shocking state of things to 
be sure! Js it so bad as that really?” 

Cap. (wringing her hands). Oh, diwes anwyl ! 

Rect. (aside). Ha, ha, ha! 

Suon. (shaking her head and drawling plaintively). The church 
is very low here now, and no respectable person cares to go to 
it. Just one here and there, who is expecting a Christmas-box— 
nobody else. Yes, indeed, the church is gone very low! No 
wonder with such a parson and such a dreadful “draft” as there 
is coming in under the door. There’s the new stove there—it’s 
good for nothing! They have put it high up so that it may warm 
the parson himself and the singers, but nobody else. No (with 
emphasis), to chapel I like to go, where I can be warm and 
comfortable, and get good for my soul, and to chapel I will go, 
so long as I have health and strength. I will be faithful to 
chapel as long as I live. 

Rect. (laughing). Ha, ha, ha! Well done, Shonat, well 
done ! 

Cap. (helplessly). Oh dear! Taid a’n gwarchod ni! 

Rect. (rising). Well, I was going to ask you if I could get 
you anything for your rheumatism, but it seems likely that you 
would rather have it from the chapel. 

Cap. (in desperation). Oh, sir, don’t you mind her! Anything 
you would be kind enough to give us we should be most grateful 
for, and I hope you won’t remember this against ustwhen the 
parcel comes from Lady Conway. Are you going so soon? Oh 
dearr me, oh dearr me! I hope Mrs. Jones is pretty well—she 
is kind! Such a beautiful sias in the rag-bag she gave Shonat 
yesterday, and a nice warm shawl to put round her. Indeed we 
are thankful to you! 

Recr. Good-bye—good-bye, Shonat! I am sorry you have 
such a poor opinion of the Rector. (Ewit.) 

Can. (following him to the door and trying to smile). Thank 
you very much for turning in, sir! Thank you very much 
(Rushing back to Shonat and shaking her vigorously). Oh, yr hen 
hulpen fawr, gwirion! (big, foolish old idiot!) didn’t you see it 
was the Rector ? 

Suon. Who? 

Cav. The parson, the parson, the parson! That was the 
parson. And you did nothing but insult him all the time. Now 
we shall get nothing from the Rectory any more. No more 
coals, “. bread, nor milk, and no rag-bags. Oh! ow, ow, ow, 
ow, ow! 


Son. That the parson? Dyn a’n gwarchod! (Man protect 
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us!) Why didn’t you fell me, Caddi? Letting me go on like 
that, without taking the trouble to open your mouth. Dear me! 
Call him back, Caddi bach, call him back! I will explain—I will 
put everything right again. 

Cap. (mournfully). No use, no use! He’s gone too far now. 
There’s no help. (Goes to the door to look after the Rector, starts 
and returns quickly.) He is coming back, Shonat! Say some- 
thing nice to him now! 

Suon. Trust me! 

Cap. (returning to the door and falling back in surprise). Dear 
me! It’s not the parson after all, it’s Mr. Jones, Ebenezer! The 
two are dressed so like, I thought it was the parson—Shonat! 
(rushes to Shonat with a cry of warning.) 


Enter the Methodist Preacher. 


Son. Come in, come in, Mr. Jones! Indeed I am glad to 
see you coming back. I was afraid in my heart that perhaps 
you might have taken my nonsense in earnest. I want to tell 
you a true word now, yes sure! 

Cap. (yelling). It is Mr. Jones, Ebenezer, Shonat! 

Son. (contemptuously). Jones, Ebenezer—twt! I don’t think 
anything of him! He preaches loud enough in the chapel—at 
least, so they tell me. I never care to go and hear him—but it 
is easy to each. What does hedo? That is the point! Does 
he go and see the poor people, visit the sick, and relieve the 
friendless and the fatherless? No, jhe doesn’t, no, no! He is 
not a true preacher of the Gospel. To church we must go to 
get that, and to church I always do go, whenever I can. 

Cap. Ohdearr me! Oh dearr me! 

Mr. Jonzs (stiffly). Indeed it’s a wonder to me to hear you 
talking like that, Jane Lewis. 

Cav. She is altogether out of her mind, sir. Yes, indeed! 
Shonat, taw, taw, taw ! 

Suon. (lifting her hand). Aros di, aros di, Caddi! (stop,) I will 
make everything all right again, you shall see. Indeed, it is fine 
singing in the church now; joking I was just now about Ebenezer. 
I never go there, but they say that the singing there is getting 
worse and worse—— 

Mr. Jones. Bobl anwyl! (common exclamation, lit. dear 
people). 

SHon. (continuing). . Yes, indeed it is. There's Mrs. Jones 
there, she tries to play the harmonium—— 

Can. (interrupting wildly). Taw, Shonat! (To Mr. Jonss, sweetly) 
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How is Mrs. Jones to-day, sir? I saw her last Sunday in chapel ; 
indeed she was looking well, and playing the harmonium so beauti- 
Fully—how is she? 

Mr. Jones (coldly). She is pretty well in her health, thank 
you. 

Cap. And the children—the dear little children? They are 
pretty little things, to be sure. The little girl is like an angel, 
exactly ! 

SHon. (continuing). Yes, there’s Mrs. Jones, Ebenezer—she 
tries to play the harmonium, but she cannot do it. With two 
fingers she plays, and singing with a voice like a peacock all 
the time. Like a peacock she is, exactly! Dressing herself up 
grand and talking English, and thinking herself a lady; but 
of course everybody knows who her father was, and they laugh 
over her head. Dear anwyl! Why, as Caddi was saying just 
now, her father was that poor old creature, Harri Thomas, 
who—— 

Cav. (shrieks). Caw dy geg,Shonat! (Shut your mouth!) Oh, 
here is a worse blunder than before! Ob, Mr. Jones bach, don’t 
listen to the poor old thing—she is altogether gone off her head, 
and she doesn’t know what she is saying! 

Mr. Jones (grimly). She is taking me for the Rector. I see! 
And this is the double-faced way you go on. Qh, I understand— 
I understand very well. No use for you to try to deceive me, 
Catrin Lewis. 

Cap. (weeping). Oh, Mr. Jones anwyl! The Rector has newly 
been here, and this is the way she went on with him, too—insult- 
ing him with every bad word she could think of, exactly the 
same, she did indeed! I think she has gone mad—indeed I think 
she has—and we so faithful to the chapel, always! Oh, dyn a’n 
helpo, dyn a’n helpo ! 

Soon. Oh, Mr. Jones, anwyl, the blanket you sent us last 
winter from Lady Conway! It has been a comfort, but it is 
very thin now, and my poor old bones (groans, and rubs her 
thighs). If you have one to spare again, I hope you will remember 
us! There’s Marrgiad Williams you gave one to—she doesn’t 
want it! She gets plenty of everything from those old chapel 
people, and she is a wicked old woman, too. She sends her 
children to the Sunday-school at Jerusalem, that they may join 
the Band of Hope there, and get money from the club, and she 
says she can’t send them to the church Sunday-school because 
they have got no shoes. Oh, she does tell stories—she does tell 
stories! If you could hear the things she says about Mrs. Jones— 


saying that she saw her breaking the Sabbath, riding on her 
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bicycle in her every-day clothes on Sunday! I said in a moment 
that it was a lie, but there are some people who would believe 
her. Oh, she is an undeserving woman! Don’t send a blanket 
to her again. 

Mr. Jonzs (rising). She must be bad indeed, if she is a worse 
hypocrite than you! 

Cap. (drying her tears, and casting herself desperately in his way). 
Oh, Mr. Jones bach! Don’t go like this, in anger! Won’t you 
stay, and let me make you a cup of tea? We are very poor, but 
we can make a cup of tea for a friend still. Won’t you really? 
Well, well, well! we are poor people, and of course we can’t 
give you what you are accustomed to—you must forgive me 
for taking such a liberty as to ask. Well, good-bye, Mr. Jones 
(accompanying him to the door), I shall be in chapel to hear you 
to-morrow night, whatever. I never miss while I have heaith. 
(Exit Mr. Jones.) 

Cap. (screams after him). Make haste to come here again, sir! 
(Returning in tears) Oh, Shonat, Shonat, Shonat! This is the 
end of everything. I think we had better leave this parish, and 
go to some other place. There will be nothing for us to get out 
of church or chapel here any more. 

Suon. What is the matter? Won’t the old parson forgive us ? 
Yr hen walch! (Old curmudgeon!) And me doing my best to 
please him! 

Cap. (yelling). It wasn’t the parson. That was Mr. Jones, 
Ebenezer, and you have offended him for ever. 

Suon. (indignant). Well Caddi, that is your fault! Didn't 
you tell me that the parson was coming back, and you know I 
can’t see without my spectols. Well, indeed, you have been 
foolish. ; 

Cap. (with her apron to her eyes). Telling him that his wife 
was like a peacock, and that everybody is laughing over her head! 
Dearr anwyl! Well, there’s no help! We must go to Jerusalem 
now, there’s nowhere else left. It will be a long walk to go there 
three times every Sunday, and no thanks to be had, but there’s no 
help for it. You have brought it on yourself. 


Enter Mr. Jones, the Methodist Preacher. 


Mr. Jonzs (searching for his wmbrella), Yes, Jane and Catrin 
Lewis, you have brought iton yourselves. Where is my umbrella ? 
Oh, here (grabs it, and advancing to centre, points the moral with 
the umbrella). This is the result of greed and hypocrisy. It 
always gets found out in the end. (Zhwmps the floor with the 
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umbrella.) Woe to ye, hypocrites and slanderers and evil 
speakers—ye shall be found out! I shall take it for my text 
to-morrow night, you shall see, and people shall know who is in 
my mind. (Ezit.) 

Cap. (rushing after him). Oh, don’t, Mr. Jones baeh, don’t ! 

Snon. (follows, grumbling). Well, well, well, Caddi is a simpleton ! 
She has gone and ruined everything. 

(Eaeunt Omnes.) 
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Vorman Ramsay. 


—_— 


Wuen Dr. Johnson made his famous tour in the Hebrides in 1773 
one of the most interesting places he visited was Dunvegan Castle 
in Skye. The occupants of the bluff old castle of the Macleods at 
this time were the chief himself, a youth of nineteen,* his mother, 
Lady Macleod, and his four sisters. The former laird, who had 
earned for himself a bad name owing to his gambling and reckless 
habits of life, squandered away the large fortune to which he had 
succeeded on his coming of age. He left the property to his 
grandson, burdened to the ruinous extent of £50,000, and it is 
largely in consequence of his great extravagance that his 
successors had to part with the most valuable portions of the 
estate, 

Johnson had already met young Macleod at the house of 
Raasay, and had formed a very favourable opinion of his character. 
Talking of his monetary difficulties, he said: “If he gets the 
better of all this, he’ll be a hero; and I hope he will. I have not 
met a young man who had more desire to learn and who has 
learnt more. I have seen nobody that I wish more to do a 
kindness to than Macleod.” “Such,” adds Boswell, “was the 
honourable eulogium on this young chieftain pronounced by an 
accurate observer, whose praise was not lightly bestowed.” The 
travellers stayed for about a week at Dunvegan. So well pleased 
was Johnson with the place and the hospitable treatment which 
he met with there, that he could with difficulty be prevailed upon 
by Boswell to leave the spot and continue his journey. “ Boswell,” 
said he, “ we came in at the wrong end of the island.” “Sir,” 
replied Boswell, “it was best to keep this for the last.” He 
answered, “I would have it both first and last.” 

In the ‘ History of the Macleods’t an amusing reminiscence of 

* Afterwards General Norman Macleod, M.P. for Inverness-shire. He 


served with distinction in several campaigns in India, and died in 1801. 
+ By the late Alexander Mackenzie, F.S.A., Scot. 
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the Doctor’s visit is given by a descendant of the family, who 
writes :— 


“TI have often heard my great-aunt, who lived until I was nearly 
grown up, speak of the visit of Dr. Johnson. Neither she, nor the other 
girls, seem to have appreciated his conversation as their mother and 
brother did. She used to say that he spoke crossly to the servants ; and 
on one occasion, when the peats for his bedroom fire did not please him, 
he quite lost his temper, and insisted on going out himself to the peat 
stack in the court. As it was raining, and he went out without his hat, 
he caught cold, and remained in bed for some hours in the morning, 
Lady Macleod thought it her duty to go up to inquire whether he had all 
he wanted. She presently returned to her daughters laughing, and told 
them that he had his wig on turned inside out, with the back to the front, 
to keep his head warm. ‘I have often,’ she said, ‘seen very plain men, 
but anyone so ugly as Dr. Johnson lying in bed in that wig, I have not 
seen, and never expect to see again.’ ” 


It was no doubt this incident that led to the making of the 
flannel nightcap for Dr. Johnson recorded by Boswell. Under 
date of 16th September he writes :— 


“Last night much care was taken of Dr. Johnson, who was still dis- 
tressed by his cold. He had hitherto most strangely slept without a 
nightcap. Miss Macleod made him a large fiannel one, and he was pre- 
vailed with to drink a little brandy when he was going to bed. He has 
great virtue in not drinking wine or any fermented liquor, because, as he 
acknowledged to us, he could not do it in moderation. Lady Macleod 
would hardly believe him, and said, ‘I am sure, sir, you would not carry 
it too far” Johnson: ‘Nay, madam, it carried me. I took the oppor- 
tunity of a long illness to leave it off. It was prescribed me not to drink 
wine; and having broken off, I never returned to it.’” 


Three years later the heroine of this little episode in the life of 
the great lexicographer, Mary Macleod, became the wife of a 
young officer in the Royal Navy named David Ramsay, of the 
family of the Ramsays of Balmain in Kincardineshire. He was 
descended from the house of Carnock in Fife, one of the most 
ancient families of the name. His lineal ancestor, Sir John 
Ramsay, page of James III. of Scotland, was the only one of his 
favourites spared at Lauder Bridge in July 1482, when Cochrane 
and others were seized by the insurgent nobles and hanged over 
the bridge. He saved himself by clinging closely to the person 
of the king, who interceded successfully for his life as he was but 
a youth. He was subsequently created Lord of Bothwell, and 
was sent on several embassies into England. In May 1510 he 
received a grant of the lands of Balmain and others in the county 
of Kincardine. 


William Norman Ramsay, the eldest son of Captain David 
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Ramsay, R.N., was born on January 16, 1782, at Edinburgh. 
He was educated first at the High School, of which the famous 
Dr. Adam of the ‘ Antiquities’ was Rector, and afterwards at the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Thence it was but a short 
step in those stirring days to a commission, for young men were 
turned into officers in the space of six or eight months. Ramsay 
received his first commission in the Royal Artillery in 1798, but 
we may be sure that he acquired a good deal more useful know- 
ledge in the rough and ready school of active service, in which he 
was so soon to be engaged, than he contrived to pick up at the 
Academy. 

He accompanied the great, but disastrous, expedition to Holland 
in August 1799, being then only in his seventeenth year, and his 
company, 5th of the Ist Battalion R.A., was attached to Aber- 
cromby’s division, which greatly distinguished itself throughout 
this campaign. Soon after his return home he became first 
lieutenant in the same company, and it was not long before he 
had to prepare for further service in the same distinguished 
corps. 

In the end of 1800 Sir Ralph Abercromby, who, with Pulteney, 
had been employed on fruitless expeditions on the coast of Spain, 
set sail for Egypt. Ramsay was present at all the operations 
there, commencing with the landing of the British force at 
Aboukir Bay, and ending with the capitulation of Cairo to 
General Hutchinson, when the whole remaining French army 
evacuated the country. 

After this campaign Ramsay was engaged in garrison duty for 
several years, but in 1802 he was appointed to A Troop, R.H.A. 
He became second captain in the same troop in April 1806, and 
was transferred to I Troop, R.H.A., three years later. It was 
during the interval of garrison duty at home that he married his 
first cousin, Mary Macleod, only daughter of General Macleod of 
Macleod, Dr. Johnson’s friend, by his first marriage with Miss 
Mackenzie of Suddie. Norman Ramsay’s married life, although 
happy, was soon cut short, for his wife died in 1809, and there 
was no issue. 

Ramsay saw no further active service until the spring of 1810, 
when he joined Wellington’s army on the Agueda near the fortress 
of Almeida. Our forces numbered 32,000 men, half of them 
Portuguese ; and a junction with Hill, who had 13,000 more, was 
desired ; but in front was Massena with 86,000 men. The able 
French marshal commenced with the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
which he took after a defence of little more than a month, 
Wellington being powerless to interfere. He then advanced into 
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Portugal, whilst the English retired; Almeida fell after a few 
days’ siege, and Wellington, uniting with Hill, continued his 
retreat to the ridge of Busaco, where he resolved to make a 
stand. 


Busaco was the first general engagement in the Peninsula at 
which Ramsay was present. The troop (I, R.H.A.) was Captain 
R. Bull’s, who appears to have been generally employed on the 
staff, so that the command in great measure devolved upon 
Ramsay. “The record of service of this troop,” says Major 
Duncan, in his ‘ History’ of the Corps, “was perhaps the most 
illustrious in the annals of the Artillery, owing chiefly to the zeal 
and devotion displayed by Norman Ramsay during the next three 
years.” Sir Augustus Frazer throughout his ‘ Letters’ frequently 
makes mention of Bull’s troop, and on one occasion writes: 


“T have no hesitation in saying it is much the best in this 
country.” 


Of the reputation which Ramsay gained for himself at this 
time, not only as a brave and zealous soldier, but as a man to be 
loved and respected, we have abundant evidence. 


“From public orders and the pages of history,” writes Major Duncan, 
“his gallantry and professional skill may be learnt, but it is from the 
pages of private correspondence that one ascertains how lovable he was. 
He joined the regiment in 1798, and fell at Waterloo; yet in that short 
space of seventeen years he had gained the love of his brother officers 
without exception, the devotion of his men, and the admiration of all. A 
man sans peur et sans reproche, he reminds one of the knights of Arthur, 
whose pleasure was to ‘Live pure, speak true, right wrong, follow the 
king.’ A thorough master of his profession, he earned the respect as 
well as the love of those whom he commanded.” 


And again :— 


“In Norman Ramsay were combined all the virtues which compel 
affection, and all the skill which demands respect. But there was more. 
He possessed that professional enthusiasm which hallows the dullest 
tasks, and gilds the severest hardship. His pride in his troop made his 
men strive to be worthy of his good opinion, and it is in this way that a 
commander can with certainty generate esprit de corps among his men . . . 
Successful in all his aims, he was yet so fortunate as to escape jealousy. 
The letters of his brother officers show this to a singular extent. Sir 
Alexander Dickson, Sir Augustus Frazer, Sir Hew Ross, Major Cairnes 
and others, all men of different characters and dispositions, rarely wrote 
without a loving word or akind inquiry about Ramsay. If his troop dis- 
tinguished itself, they all rejoiced as if it had been their own; if he had 
met with any grief, they longed to share it; and if sorrow came upon 
themselves, their first instinct was to confide it to him. In October 1813, 
a distinguished artilleryman, Sir Howard Douglas, lost in action a brother 
whom he deeply loved. Older than Ramsay, one yet finds without surprise 
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that it was to him he went, ‘ bitterly lamenting his loss.’ So also when 
any of them came within his reach at any time, the letters always speak 
alike, as if everyone would readily understand the writer’s longings, 
‘I must go and see Ramsay.’” 


During the long and hazardous retreat from the Spanish 
frontier to Torres Vedras, Norman Ramsay’s troop was attached 
to the cavalry division of Sir Stapleton Cotton. In the Divisional 
Orders of 6th October, 1810, it received the best thanks of the 
lieutenant general commanding for the zeal and activity displayed 
on the previous day, and at all times during the retreat from the 
frontier. ; 

After his repulse at Busaco, Massena, whose losses had already 
been severe, was reinforced by 10,000 men under Drouet, but 
even then did not consider himself strong enough to take the 
offensive. On 4th March, 1811, he commenced his disastrous 
retreat to Spain, closely followed by Wellington at the head of 
40,000 men. The services of Ramsay’s troop in this pursuit were 
very conspicuous, and were frequently mentioned in despatches, 
specially at Pombal, and again at Redinha, where the rear-guard 
of the French under Ney were compelled to abandon their position. 
At Sabugal a smart action took place, in which Reynier was 
defeated with the loss of 1000 men and driven across the frontier. 
For their share in this engagement the troop again received 
honourable mention, as also for the affairs at Pega and at Val 
de Mala across the frontier. Massena continued his retreat to 
Salamanca, having lost 30,000 men, killed, wounded and prisoners, 
in this campaign. 

But he was not allowed to rest in inactivity, for as soon as he 
was out of sight the English commenced the siege of Almeida, 
and being strongly urged by Napoleon, he set out for its relief. 
He had been largely reinforced, and was now at the head of 
50,000 splendid troops, whereas Wellington, a large division of 
whose army was commencing the siege of Badajoz, could only 
bring together 30,000 men. With these the English general 
withdrew from Elvas, and drew up his covering army on a 
plateau with the village of Fuentes Onoro as the centre, ex- 
tending his line on the right to Poco Velho, a distance in all 
of seven miles, in order to avoid being outflanked. Massena 
crossed the Agueda on May 2, and made an attack on the village 
on the 3rd, which was, however, repulsed by the 71st and 79th 
Highlanders. 

The general engagement took place on the 5th, when the 
whole of Massena’s troops had come up. The great superiority 
of the French as to numbers enabled them to make a series of 
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attacks on the British positions at Fuentes Onoro and Pogo Velho, 
and Julian Sanchez, who commanded a large guerilla force on the 
extreme right, gave way, and retreated across the Turones. This 
mishap enabled Montbrun, who commanded a magnificent force of 
upwards of 4000 cuirassiers, to turn his attention to the British 
and Portuguese’ horse, not above 1000 strong. The combat was 
unequal. 


“ The French,” says Napier in his History of the War, “ drove in all the 
cavalry outguards at the first shock, cut off Ramsay’s battery of horse 
artillery, and came sweeping in upon the reserves of cavalry and upon the 
seventh division. Their leading squadrons, approaching in a disorderly 
manner, were partially checked by fire, but a great commotion was 
observed in their main body; men and horses were seen to close with 
confusion and tumult towards one point, where a thick dust and loud 
cries, and the sparkling and flashing of pistols indicated some extra- 
ordinary occurrence. Suddenly the multitude became violently agitated, 
an English shout pealed high and clear, the mass was rent asunder, and 
Norman Ramsay burst forth, sword in hand, at the head of his battery, 
his horses breathing fire, stretched like greyhounds along the plain, the 
guns bounded behind them like things of no weight, and the mounted 
gunners followed close with heads bent low and pointed weapons in 
desperate career. Captain Brotherton, of the 14th Dragoons, seeing this, 
instantly rode forth, and with his squadron shocked the head of the 
pursuing troops, and General Charles Stewart, joining in the charge, 
took the French Colonel Lamotte fighting hand to hand.” * 


In the “ Vision of Don Roderick,” a poem in which the author 
attempts to blend the past history of Spain with the interests of 
the Peninsular War, Sir Walter Scott refers to this incident and 
adds the following description of it :— 


“The grand mass of the French cavalry attacked the right of the British 
position, covered by two guns of the horse artillery and two squadrons 
of cavalry. After suffering considerably from the fire of the guns, the 
enemy turned their wrath entirely towards them. They were in no ways 
checked by the heavy loss which they sustained in this daring attempt, 
but closed and fairly mingled with the British cavalry. Captain Ramsay 
(let me be permitted to name a gallant countryman), who commanded the 
two guns, dismissed them at a gallop, and, putting himself at the head of 
the mounted artillerymen, ordered them to fall upon the French, sabre in 
hand. This very unexpected conversion of artillerymen into dragoons 
contributed greatly to the defeat of the enemy, already disconcerted by 
the reception they had met from the two British squadrons; and the 
appearance of some small reinforcements, notwithstanding the immense 
disproportion of force, put them to absolute rout. Those who consider 


* In the Royal Academy of 1897 there were two pictures of Norman 


Ramsay’s guns at Fuentes Onoro, one by R. Caton Woodville, and the 
other by W. B. Wollen, RB.I. 
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for a moment the difference of the services, and how much an artilleryman 
is necessarily and naturally led to identify his own safety and utility with 
abiding by the tremendous implement of war, to the exercise of which he 
is chiefly, if not exclusively, trained, will know how to estimate the 
presence of mind which commanded so bold a manceuvre, and, the steadi- 
ness and confidence with which it was executed,” 


Scott afterwards sent to Miss Ramsay, Norman’s sister, a 
presentation copy of “Don Roderick,” which was published the 
same year, 1811. In a letter previously written to the same 
lady, returning some of Ramsay’s letters, he had said :— 


“Mr. Scott has the honour to return Captain Ramsay’s letters, which 
give the highest opinion of the understanding and gallantry of the writer, 
and he is greatly obliged to Miss Ramsay for permitting him to peruse 
them. Miss Ramsay may rely upon Mr. Scott's availing himself of the 
information the letters convey in such a manner as cannot possibly offend 
Captain Ramsay’s modesty, or give any improper publicity to his private 
correspondence.” 


Norman Ramsay’s exploit at Fuentes Onoro is the one by which 
his name is best remembered in the corps to which he belonged, 
and Napier’s brilliant description, along with Scott’s allusion to 
it, have served to strengthen the impression of its having been 
one of the most remarkable achievements of the kind in the course 
of the war. Weilington more narrowly escaped defeat in this 
battle than in any other fought by him before or after it. But 
although the French, as well as the English, claimed the victory, 
it was indubitably with the latter that the substantial fruits of 
the action lay. 

The latter part of the eventful campaign of 1812 had to all 
appearance resulted in disappointment to the hopes of the British 
army. So little progress seemed to have been made after all the 
brilliant triumphs of the year. Yet it was but the dark before 
the dawn. A great deal had, in fact, been effected, although the 
enormous superiority of the remaining French armies prevented 
Wellington from reaping the full harvest of his victories. He 
had, however, cleared the whole of the south of Spain and 
Portugal of the French, and with the early part of 1813 a still 
greater turn of the tide in his favour took place. Napoleon, who 
had left behind him the bones of half a million of men lost on the 
Russian plains, now required every soldier that could be spared 
to aid him in his desperate struggle for existence in Germany. 
Large numbers of the French were drawn from Spain, and with 
them went Soult. Wellington no longer hesitated in his forward 
march. The French fell:back from the Tormes and the Douro, 
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and on Ist June our forces crossed the latter river at Lamora and 
Toro. 

At Vittoria, Bull’s troop, commanded as usual by Ramsay, had 
been placed with the cavalry division, and, as was its wont, had 
made itself conspicuous by its splendid service. That gallant 
officer must have looked forward with just expectation to 
honourable mention in the Gazette, which was to announce to 
his countrymen the news of the most glorious and decisive victory 
of the war. But this was not to be. A sad and painful incident, 
one which was to cast a gloom over the whole of Norman Ramsay’s 
future life, interposed. After the battle he was sent forward in 
pursuit of the French. Wellington spoke to him as he passed, 
and ordered him to take his troop for the night to a village near, 
adding that if there were orders for the troop in the course of the 
night he would send them. No orders came, but at 6 a.m. an 
assistant quarter-master general arrived, and ordered him to join 
the brigade to which he belonged. The troop at once marched, 
but was shortly afterwards overtaken by a written order from 
General Murray, the quarter-master general of the army, directing 
Captain Ramsay’s troop to rejoin General Anson’s brigade. Soon 
after Lord Wellington came to the spot where he expected to find 
the troop, and was very angry at not finding Ramsay. He 
galloped after him, and for his alleged disobedience placed him 
in arrest. Sir Augustus Frazer wrote :— 


“It appears that Lord Wellington had intended that Ramsay’s troop 
should not have moved that morning till he himself sent orders, and his 
lordship declared that he had told Ramsay so. This Ramsay affirms he 
never heard or understood, and his lordship’s words, repeated by Ramsay, 
young Macleod, and a sergeant and corporal, all at hand when his lordship 
spoke, are precisely the same, and do not convey such a meaning... I 
spoke instantly to Lord Fitzroy Somerset on the subject, who, together 
with every other individual about headquarters, was and is much con- 
cerned at the circumstance. Nay, two days after, when the despatches 
were making out, every friendly suggestion was used by several, that 
Ramsay might be mentioned as he deserved, but I have reason to believe 
that he is not. There is not among the many good and gallant officers 
who are here, one of superior zeal or devotion to the service to Ramsay, 
who has given repeated proofs of spirit and good conduct. Admitting 
—contrary to all evidence—that he had mistaken the verbal orders he 
received, this surely is a venial offence, and one for which long-tried and 
faithful services should not be forgotten.” * 


* A distorted account of this affair is given in Lover’s ‘ Handy Andy’ :— 
“I remember hearing a striking instance of what, perhaps, might be 
called severe justice, which he (Wellington) exercised on a young and dis- 
tinguished officer of artillery in Spain; and although one cannot help 
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Another distinguished officer, Sir Hew Ross, writing some 
weeks later, says of this affair :— 


“Norman Ramsay is at present with his troop in this neighbourhood, 
and we are much together. He is quite well, and be bears his unjust 
treatment and consequent disappointment in the manly and proper way 
that might be expected of him.” 


This act of injustice occasioned general regret throughout the 
army. Every effort was made to get the order cancelled, but 
Lord Wellington would listen to no explanation. To a man of 
Rameay’s highly honourable and sensitive nature the circum- 
stances of his arrest, coupled with the omission of his name from 


pitying the case of the gallant young fellow who was the sacrifice, yet the 
question of strict duty, to the very word, was set at rest for ever under 
the Duke’s command, and it saved much after trouble, by making every 
officer satisfied, however fiery his courage or tender his sense of being 
suspected of the white feather, that implicit obedience was the course he 
must pursue. The case was this:—The army was going into action. The 
Duke posted an officer, with his six guns, at a certain point telling him 
to remain there until he had orders from him. Away went the rest of 
the army, and the officer was left doing nothing at all, which he didn’t 
like; for he was one of those high-blooded gentlemen who are never so 
happy as when they are making other people miserable, and he was 
longing for the head of a French column to be hammering away at. In 
half an hour or so he heard the distant sound of action, and it approached 
nearer and nearer, until he heard it close beside him; and he wondered 
rather that he was not invited to take a share in it, when, pat to his 
thought, up came an aide-de-camp at full speed, telling him that General 
Somebody ordered him to bring up his guns. The officer asked, Did not 
the order come from Lord Wellington? The aide-de-camp said no, but 
from the general, whoever he was. The officer explained that he was 
placed there by Lord Wellington under command not to move unless by 
an order from himself. The aide-de-camp stated that the general’s entire 
brigade was being driven in, and must be annihilated without the aid of 
the guns, and asked would he let a whole brigade be slaughtered? ina 
tone which wounded the young soldier’s pride, savouring as he thought it 
did of an imputation on his courage. He immediately ordered his guns 
to move and joined battle with the general; but while he was away an 
aide-de-camp from Lord Wellington rode up to where the guns had been 
posted, and of course no gun was to be had for the service which Lord 
Wellington required. Well, the French were repulsed as it happened; 
but the want of those six guns seriously marred a preconcerted movement 
of the Duke’s, and the officer in command of them was immediately put in 
arrest. Almost every general officer in the army endeavoured to get this 
sentence revoked, lamenting the fate of a gallant fellow being sent away 
for a slight error in judgment while the army was in full action; but 
Lord Wellington was inexorable, saying he must make an example to 
secure himself in the perfect obedience of officers to their orders; and it 
had the effect.”—Chap. xxxii. 
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the Vittoria despatches, and the loss of a brevet he had well 
earned, may be said to have inflicted a wound which neither time 
nor subsequent honours could heal. 


“It was believed in the army,” says Major Duncan, “that as far as his 
undemonstrative nature would allow, Lord Wellington had a strong 
liking for Ramsay. There was no doubt of the devotion of the latter for 
his great chief, and the keen suffering caused by injustice from a person 
whom one loves must be realised to be fully understood, He was happily 
released from arrest in time to carry his brave troop through the many 
actions with which the war concluded, and he received a brevet promotion 
for his services; but he was never the same man.” 


Ramsay was kept in arrest for several weeks. His release took 
place at Villa Franca in July 1813, and Assistant-Commissary 
Henegan,* who was present, gives an account of it. Henegan 
was breakfasting with Norman Ramsay and the officers of his 
troop, then commanded by Captain Cator,} when General Vandeleur 
arrived. Upon entering the room he went up to Ramsay, and 
grasping his hand with a brother soldier’s warmth, said: “The 
object of my visit, Captain Ramsay, is to inspect your troop.’ 
“My troop, General, is mine no longer,” answered poor Ramsay, 
with deep emotion. “Iam glad to say you are mistaken, Captain 
Ramsay,” rejoined the General, “for I am the happy bearer of 
orders from headquarters, that authorize me, as I before said, to 
inspect your troop. The command of it is restored to you.” 
Ramsay, overcome by his feelings, turned away and wept, while 
every officer present, and none more cordially than Captain Cator, 
who had superseded him, gave vent to their joyful feelings at this 
happy termination. 

After this unfortunate occurrence Ramsay’s services continued 
to be given as zealously and devotedly as before. His troop took 
part in the operations connected with the siege of San Sebastian, 
which fell by assault on 31st August, 1813. On the 7th October 
Wellington commenced his invasion of France by forcing the 
passage of the Bidassoa opposite San Marcial with 24,000 men 
On this occasion General Freire’s Gallician army passed across 
the river, covered by a nine-pounder brigade and by Ramsay’s 
troop of horse artillery. Sir Augustus Frazer, writing from 
Lesaca, mentions that he reached Irun with the troop and 
Michell’s brigade, when he found 400 infantry waiting to pull 
the guns over the mountains to the plains from which they were 


* Afterwards Sir Richard Henegan. See ‘Seven Years’ Campaigning 
in the Peninsula and Netherlands.’ 


t Afterwards Sir William Cator, Colonel Commandant R.H.A. 
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to cover the crossing of the army. “But,” he adds with pride, 
“ Bull’s horses never want assistance; they were soon posted on a 
height with some Spanish horse artillery.” At the battle of the 
Nivelle, when Wellington attacked Soult, and drove him from his 
first line of entrenchments, Ramsay’s troop, which was posted 
with Sir John Hope’s corps, as well as Captain Carmichael’s 
brigade, were specially mentioned, the former for having re- 
peatedly silenced the guns opposed to it, and dismounted one in 
the redoubt in front of the 12th and 16th Dragoons. 

~ Early in 1814, Ramsay, who had been twice wounded during 
the operations on the Nive, received promotion to the rank of first 
Captain, and returned to England, the command of his troop 
being given to Captain Cairnes. He afterwards attained the 
brevet rank of Major, such being all the reward bestowed on one 
who had done such signal services for his country. 

There was now an interval of about a year spent by Norman 
Ramsay amongst his friends at home, or in garrison duty in the 
country. His father, who had some years before retired from the 
service with the rank of Post Captain, now lived at Stoneybank, a 
villa near Musselburgh. The large family—there were thirteen 
children—had already been thinned by death, but the coming year 
was to make still larger gaps in the ranks of the survivors. A 
daughter, Catherine, died in the autumn of 1814, and the new 
year was ushered in with sorrow and gloom to the family. The 
youngest son, Alexander, a lieutenant in the Royal Artillery, 
gallantly fell in the batteries before New Orleans on the Ist of 
January, 1815. The news of this unhappy event could not have 
reached the family for many weeks after it happened; and it is 
sad to think that all the bloodshed in that unfortunate expedi- 
tion might have been spared, had it been possible to convey the 
intelligence that, some days before, the belligerent nations had 
signed a treaty of peace at Ghent. 

But there was little time to think of private griefs in those 
days of constant active service. The news of Napoleon’s escape 
from Elba caused many a heart to stir with the note of prepara- 
tion for the coming struggle. Many of Wellington’s Peninsular 
soldiers had been sent off to the war in America, so that he had to 
depend in great measure on untried troops. How well and 
steadily these were to comport themselves, the coming campaign 
was to show, but it was of consequence, as far as possible, to secure 
the services of trained veterans. Ramsay was transferred from 
the troop with which he was then serving (K Troop, R.H.A.) to 
another (H Troop, R.H.A.) for employment in Belgium. A week 
before Waterloo, Frazer speaks of him as “adored by his men; 
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kind, generous, and manly, he is more than ever the friend of his 
soldiers.” 

Many who knew Ramsay well said that the remembrance of his 
unjust treatment led him to court unnecessary exposure at 
Waterloo. On the morning of that day, as the Duke rode along 
the line, he noticed him at the head of his troop for the first time 
since his arrival in Flanders. He accosted him cheerfully as he 
passed. Ramsay merely bowed his head sadly until it nearly 
touched his horse’s mane, but could not speak. In a few hours he 
was where sorrow and injustice are unknown. His troop was at 
first with the cavalry division, but, like the rest of the horse 
artillery, it was soon brought into action in the front line. It was 
placed a little to the left rear of Hougomont, and there before 
the end of the day it had lost four officers out of five. Ramsay 
himself was killed about 4 p.m. during the heavy fire of artillery 
and skirmishers which was the prelude of the French cavalry 
charges. A bullet perforating a silver snuff-box, which he carried, 
pierced his heart. At no period of the day were the losses of the 
Artillery more severe, and none was more keenly felt than his. 


It was the lot of his dearest friend to witness and to tell the story 
of his death. 


“In a momentary lull of the fire,” writes Sir A. Frazer, “I buried my 
friend Ramsay, from whose body I tcok the portrait of his wife, which he 
always carried next his heart. Not a man assisted at the funeral who did 
not shed tears. Hardly had I cut from his head the hair which I enclose, 
and laid his yet warm body in the grave, when our convulsive sobs were 
stifled by the necessity of returning to renew the struggle.” 


Two days later comes another letter :— 


“Now that the stern feelings of the day have given way to the return 
of better ones, I feel with bitterness of anguish not to be described, the 
loss of my friend Ramsay. Nor for this friend alone, but for many 
others, though less dear than poor Norman.” 


And again, writing from Paris: “I cannot get Ramsay out of my 
head; such'generosity, such romantic self-devotion as his, are not 
common.” 

The news of his death produced a most painful effect upon his 
father, at that time living in Edinburgh. Bowed down as he was 
by the loss of; his youngest son, the fall of Norman, the pride of 
his old age, affected his intellect ; he became almost imbecile, and 
would wander from room to room asking if any news had arrived 
of his son, and when he would return. A friend of the family, 
conceiving that the recovery of the son’s body might have the 
effect of restoring the father to sanity, wrote to Sir A. Frazer on 
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the subject. Fortunately that officer, having assisted at the 
funeral, did not consider it impossible to find the grave; and 
speaking to Sergeant Livesay, of Ramsay’s troop, the latter said 
he felt certain he should know the place; he had himself dug the 
grave, and should know its situation as long as he-lived. Accord- 
ingly he was sent from Paris to Waterloo for the purpose of 
seeking his late commander’s grave, and with an extraordinary 
precision decided on the spot the moment he reached it. The 
disinterment was attended with very little difficulty, the corpse 
being almost unchanged, though three weeks had elapsed since 
the day of the great battle. From Ostend the body was conveyed 
by sea to Scotland. The afflicted father was led: by his friend to 
the side of the coffin; he gazed wildly upon it for some moments ; 
a change came over his spirit; he burst into tears and sobbed 
forth, ‘‘ Norman is come home,” and from that moment regained 
his reason. In the early autumn of the same year the poor old 
gentleman received the news of the death of his only surviving 
son David,a captain in the Royal Navy, which took place at 
Jamaica, on July 31st, six weeks after the death of his elder and 
six months after that of his younger brother. 

Ramsay’s remains were re-interred in the picturesque church- 
yard of Inveresk near Edinburgh—the burial-place of his family 
—on 8th August, beneath a fine sarcophagus supported by a 
cannon and some shot, and surmounted by a helmet, sword, and 
accoutrements. His friend Frazer also erected a monument in 
the church at Waterloo with an inscription to his memory. He 
was but thirty-three when he died. 


“It was written of Ramsay,” says Major Duncan, sibi satis viwit, non 
patriae, and it is difficult to consider a nobler eulogy. A man, who never 
tampered with temptation but trampled on it instead, he left behind him 
the story of a life, which is a model for his successors in the corps to 
imitate.” 




















A Young Sorialist, 


Berry, notwithstanding her refined little face and aristocratic air, 
showed even from her cradle most democratic tendencies. 

Not only did she ignore all class distinctions, but she seemed 
to lack utterly that sense of the fitness of things, so necessary 
in preserving social barriers and keeping each man in his proper 

lace. 

. When taught to use special terms of endearment to her rich 
old uncle, Betty applied the same next day to the butler as he 
supplied her with a favourite dish : 

“Thank you so much, dear kind Williams; I do love you!” 

* * * * * 

The difficulties which beset the path of Betty’s would-be 
trainers increased as years went on. 

One day Betty, walking with her mother, passed a dilapidated 
old woman, who followed them pouring out a piteous tale. 

“Oh, mother, do you hear what she says?” cried Betty, 
tugging at her mother’s arm. “She’s not had a morsel to eat 
since yesterday, and her son’s dyin’, and her dear little gran’son’s 
starvin’!” 

“There, you may give her that shilling,” said her mother, not 
daring to suggest a doubt of the woeful history, for Betty’s faith 
in her fellow-creatures was prompt and unwavering. 

The old woman called down the blessing of Heaven on the 
“dear kind leddy ” and the “ sweet little missie” who was “just 
a hangel that she was,” and “the Lord ’ud reward her.” 

“Her name is Mrs. Robert Macpherson, and it’s her dear dead 
daughter’s husband what’s dying,” said Betty, as she overtook her 
mother and walked on for a while lost in thought. 

Presently she asked : 


“Jesus Christ was very kind to all the poor people when He 
lived here, wasn’t He, mother ?” 


“Yes, Betty dear, He was always kind to everyone, and 
VOL. CXVII. 2 P 
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specially to the poor and sick,” her mother answered, half 
apprehensive as to what might be coming next. 

“ Yes, but He wasn’t on’y just kind like givin’ them a shilling ; 
He made them His frens, didn’t He, mother?” 

“Yes, darling, He did make them His friends!” replied the 
mother slowly, feeling rather as though she and her child should 
change places. 

“Then why don’t we make frens with that poor old woman 
there, and ask her to come back to tea with us?” 

“ Why—well, I will try and tell you, dear. I should be very 
glad to have that poor old woman to tea with me, but it is she 
who would not like it; she would only feel very miserable and 
uncomfortable if I asked her into the drawing-room. She is not 
accustomed to it, you see, and she would ever so much rather have 
the money and buy her own tea and enjoy it quietly in her own 
home. Do you see, my Betty?” 

“Yes, mother dear.” 

The voice was sad and the “yes” lacked conviction, still 
Betty felt if this were really so, there was nothing more to 
be said. 

She took comfort in the thought that it was not her mother 
who drew back from the friendship. But again she asked herself, 
How was it poor people never seemed to have felt uncomfortable 
in having tea or supper with Jesus Christ? Clearly there was 
something still unexplained. 

* * cm * * 

A few days later Betty, playing near the garden gate, looked 
up to find Mrs. Macpherson standing just outside. She seemed 
more woe-begone than ever, and at her side was a small boy with 
a sharp impish face. 

“ Bless you, my sweet little missie! Why, if it ain’t the very 
self-same little hangel I teld yer about, Jackie; that it is!” 

The old woman’s face lit up with a wan smile of recognition. 

Betty ran forward joyfully and opened the gates. 

“Oh, how do you do, Mrs. Robert Macpherson? Come in—do 
please come in,” she said heartily. “Is this your little boy who 
was starving ?” turning with eager interest to Jackie. 

“Yes, my dearie, that’s Jackie! And it’s ’is father that’s ill. 
Please the Lord ’e won’t never get no better, I say. ’E’s real bad 
to-day, ’e is!” 

Mrs. Macpherson spoke with genuine cheerfulness. 

Betty’s eyes grew big with surprise. 

“ Why! dox’t you want him to get better? ’she asked. 

“Na!” broke in the impish boy. ‘ See, when ’e’s sick ’e can’t 
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whack yer! ’E can on’y frow fings at yer, and yer can dodge ’em 
if yer sharp!” he added, confidentially. ‘Gran’ an’ me we prays 
the Lord ’e’ll take ‘im purty soon.” 

“ There, little missie, ow can you onderstand. Bless yer sweet 
little hangel face! Me and Jackie we'll just be going, it ain't 
fer us to git talkin’ to a blessed innercent like you.” 

Mrs, Macpherson made a clutch at Jackie, but that nimble 
youth promptly dodged round Betty. 

“Lemme alown. The little missie’s got a brawnie fer me, 
aincher, missie? Gran’ and me, we've not ’ad a bite the ’ole o’ 
this ’ere blessed dye!” 

He began to whimper, rubbing two grimy little fists into a 
pair of dry, twinkling eyes. 

“Oh, please don’t go, Mrs. Robert Macpherson,” entreated 
Betty. ‘Come with me and see my mother—both of you. She 
will be so glad. She did want you to come back the other day 
and have tea in the drawing-room !” 

Betty looked up into the weather-beaten old face with one of 
her most beguiling smiles. 

“Lor now—did she though?” Mrs. Macpherson’s surprise 
was quite unaffected. ‘“ Your ma mus’ be a reel Christian leddy, 
that she mus’, my dearie !” 

“Oh yes, she is!” Betty agreed heartily. “She on’y didn’t 
ask you before ‘cause she——” Betty hesitated, uncertain how 
to put it without hurting her friends’ feelings. “She was—in 
rather a hurry, you see. But now she will be so glad if you'll 
come in.” 

Mrs. Robert Macpherson was not in a position which warranted 
her refusing any chance of a meal. Her grandson’s mind also 
was, she saw, clearly made up. 

So, escorted by Betty, they went round the garden to the 
drawing-room, which opened on a verandah. 

“Mother, mother, here is Mrs. Robert Macpherson and her 
dear little boy ——”’ Betty rushed in jubilantly. 

But the drawing-room was empty. The cups told of five o’clock 
tea already over. The dainty provisions, however, were hardly 
touched, as Jackie’s keen glance soon discovered. 

Betty’s face fell. 

“Mother is not here! Oh,she will be sorry! But” (bright- 
ening with a happy thought) “I can give you tea just the same. 
Come in, Mrs. Robert Macpherson—please do come in.” 

Jackie needed no second invitation. Already he had sidled up 
to a plate of tempting cakes and managed surreptitiously to 
transfer three of them to his coat pocket. 
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But Mrs. Macpherson lingered uncertain on the threshold, 
gazing wistfully at the Paradise within and at its presiding 
angel! ‘“ Bless yer dear little ’eart, but are yer sure as the leddy 
’ud find us welcome an she come upon us suddint ?” 

“Oh, yes truly, indeed she would,” Betty assured her. “Do 
you know my mother was afraid you would not be comforble 
here, but J knowI can make you quite comforble—so do come 
in.” And Betty, taking Mrs. Macpherson’s withered old hand in 
her own tiny soft one, led her to a luxurious easychair near the 
tea-table and installed her with cushions at her back. A wondrous 
strange sensation for Mrs. Macpherson. 

Jackie’s instinct prompted him to prefer a standing posture ; 
his eight years’ experience of life having taught him that you 
never know when you may have to run. 

The rapidity of his movements surprised even Betty. 

“Oh Jackie, you can eat fast!” she laughed. ‘“Can’t he, Mrs. 
Robert Macpherson?” The contents of two plates of bread and 
butter and cakes had vanished before she had finished creaming 
and sugaring her visitors’ tea. 

“ Jackie, mind yer manners, ye limb!” cried his grandmother 
sternly—then apologetically to Betty—‘’is pore inside is as 
empty as my old pocket, that’s the Lord’s truth, missie, so you 
mus’ excuse im, my dearie. For ’e’s a good lad is Jackie—the 
lars tuppence ’e earned off a gent ’olding ’is ’orse blest if ’e didn’t 
buy ’is ole Gran a box o’ corf lozengers. My corf is the very 
deuce at nights!” said Mrs. Macpherson, becoming quite genial 
and communicative under the combined influence of tea, cakes, 
and armchair. 

Betty looked from one guest to the other with radiant satis- 
faction—refilling their cups before they were half empty and 
plying them with every variety of cake. 

“T do hope you are quite, guite comforble in our drawing- 
room?” she enquired of Mrs. Macpherson, as she took a small 
chair beside her friend. 

“Bless ’er dear little ’eart—it’s jus’ like bein’ in ’eaven—that’s 
what it is—I shall never forgit this to my dyin’ day, never, that 
I shan’t! And when I’m a trampin’ the roads sick and weary in 
me body, and hard and bitter in me soul, I'll jus’ think back on 
you, my blessed little hangel, and the fine tea you giv’ us, with 
the lovin’ pity a shinin’ all the while out o’ them sweet eyes.” 

“Oh, but I don’t want you to go a trampin’ the roads any more 
—TI want you to come here very often, so we can be frens—like 
Jesus Christ used to be frens, don’t you know!” 

“Ts that my young friend Miss Betty I hear? Ah, there you 
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are! "said a voice outside, and in walked the Reverend Percy Simp- 
kins, vicar of “St Augustine’s on the Hill,” young, zealous, and 
austere, the last person somehow whom Betty would have invited 
to join this particular tea-party. 

“ Bless my soul!” he exclaimed slowly, and surveyed the scene 
aghast. 

Betty advanced with dignity. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Simikins? We are just havin’ tea, and this 
is Mrs. Robert Macpherson and her dear little gran’son who was 
very hungry—we was all very hungry!” added Betty with a 
vague instinct that she must justify her friends to this visitor. 

Mrs. Macpherson rose and commenced a series of agitated 
curtseys accompanied by voluble excuses and apologies; among 
other things she mentioned that her aunt had washed for a 
clergyman for fifteen years and that she herself had been to 
school and was once reckoned quite a “scholard.” 

Strong as such bonds should have proved in drawing together the 
reverend gentleman and Mrs. Macpherson, Jackie for one placed 
no reliance in them. He madea prompt bolt for the window 
and on being intercepted by the outstretched arm of Mr. Simpkins 
plunged his head into that gentleman’s waistcoat in such pro- 
fessional style as to send him reeling and breathless on to the 
nearest sofa. 

Betty was greatly distressed. 

“Jackie, come back, do come back,” she cried, then turned 
reproachfully to the panting vicar of St. Augustine’s.— 

“Oh, you've frightened him away !” 

“Frightened him away! I hope I have, the young rascal—he 
has nearly killed me! My dear child, what in the name of 
fortune was that ragamuffin doing in here? Surely your mamma 
is unaware that these people are here—she has been taking us 
round the garden; see, here she comes with Mrs. Simpkins.” 

Betty rushed out eagerly to meet her mother. 

“Oh, mother, mother I am so glad you've come! Jackie’s gone, 
he was so frightened of Mr. Simpkins he ran away—but Mrs. 
Robert Macpherson is in the drawing-room, and she’s. not a bit 
uncomforble; we’ve been having tea jus’ like you said you'd like 
her to!” 

“What do you mean, Betty dear? I don’t quite understand. 
Who is Mrs. Robert Macpherson, darling?” 

“Oh she’s goin’—she’s goin’!” cried Betty in sudden dismay, as 
she saw the figure of her friend emerge from the drawing-room 
and hobble away down the path to the gate. 

She caught her up quickly, and her earnest entreaties prevailed 
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on Mrs. Macpherson to wait till Betty’s mother overtook them. 
Mr. Simpkins followed more slowly, wearing a somewhat discon- 
certed air. 

Mrs. Macpherson was terribly agitated, her lips trembled, tears 
of wounded pride stood in the poor dim old eyes. 

Betty quickly gathered, however, from the short broken sen- 
tences and indignant denials that it was “all Mr. Simikins.” 
The bitterest grievance seemed to be that he had demanded Mrs. 
Macpherson’s name and address and had spoken of sending the 
Charity Organisation Secretary to investigate the case. 

“ Vestikate, indeed!” Mrs. Robert Macpherson “ didn’t want 
no curicks with their charity sercieties to come a ‘ vestikatin’’ 
of her and hers! She knew all about that sort! Hadn’t they 
got her took to the ’ouse once? No, thank you, no more cur- 
icks for her!” 

Nothing either Betty or her mother could say would prevail on 
Mrs. Macpherson to delay her departure. She was respectful 
but firm on the point, and showed such nervous apprehension at 
the approach of the Reverend Percy and hjs wife that Betty’s 
mother forbore to press her further. 

“Well then, good-bye for to-day, Mrs. Macpherson,” she said 
kindly ; “as you have left your address Betty and I will hope to 
come and see you very soon.” 

“May God bless the darlin’ child, and keep unger and ’eart- 
ache far from ’er, and may the Lord reward ’er for what she’s 
done fer me this day. Ah, leddy, it wasn’t the fine tea and 
cakes, it was the luve, it was jus’ the luve, bless ’er!” 

Betty clasped the worn, toil-stained old hand in both hers. 
Tears brimmed in her eyes, and her voice shook as she half 
sobbed : 

“Good-bye, dear Mrs Robert Macpherson. We'll come very 
soon to see you—and I do hope Jackie’s father will keep on bein’ 
ill so that he can’t beat him any more. I shall come very early 
to-morrow mornin’!” she called after her friend as the gates 
closed behind her. 

* * * * ” 

Next morning while Betty’s father and mother were at break- 
fast, the maid entered with a small parcel which she handed to 
her mistress. 

“A little boy left this at the back door, mam. He said 
it was ‘for the little miss,’ and then ran away as fast as he 
could.” 

It was a curiously shaped parcel wrapped in a very grimy 
piece of notepaper and tied with a bit of old shoe-lace. 
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On being opened it was found to contain three small sugar 
cakes, decidedly the worse for wear. And inside the paper were 
scrawled these words :— 

“From Misses Robert Macpherson with fond luv jaky as giv 
thes up e is Soriee tukem unbeknown e his not a thef deer litul 
mis god Bles u im gorn ter lunon wi jaky is pa is ded lars nite 
‘Thank the lord. I giv a ron Strete to the curik so e Shudant 


cum rite.” 
. * * — 


Betty is still trying to find her friend Mrs. Robert Macpherson. 


Constance Mavp. 

















Otter Hunting. 


“Hi, wind him there,” came the full-toned voice of the master, as 
he put his hounds to water. ‘ Hi, wind him there, my beauties ; 
that’s him,” continued he, with much spirit ; and they, in obedience 
to his command, take the water just below a pool, the banks of 
which are lined with some well-grown timber, whose verdant leaves 
tell only too plainly they have not long burst forth to beautify the 
surrounding landscape. 

It was a glorious spring morning—this is a very antiquated 
manner of opening an account of a hunt, but I prefer adhering to 
the terms of our ancestors, they have such an exhilarating sound 
—on which the above words broke on the ears of some hundred 
“followers,” who had come to the place of appointment to meet 
the master and his pack of otter hounds of a southern county. 

Though the sparkling dew had hardly dried off the meadows, 
every one was anxious to commence, many having arrived some 
time previously in their desire not to miss the hunt; “ water and 
weather ” being in trim order for carrying out this exciting chase. 

The interval had not been wasted by these early arrivals, the 
time having been spent in criticising and admiring the condition 
of the hounds, or listening to the tales of some “ old hands” of 
the “noble deeds ” which the father of this or mother of that had 
performed in days gone by, not the least interested being the lady 
followers of the hunt. Yes, hard work as otter hunting is on 
many occasions, no branch of sport do ladies take more delight in 
than this, and many are the good examples they will set the more 
tardy “followers” by being the first to line a stickle or give the 
warning word to the master as the chain of bubbles rise, showing 
the way the “ varmint” has travelled under water through one of 
those large still pools which are often met with on the rivers 
which flow both to the north and south in the land of hills and 
valleys, where this pastime has been one of the most important 
from the days of the earliest inhabitant. But we must “hold 
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hard” a moment, and before giving further details of the hunt 
about to be described, will say a few words with reference to the 
advantages and disadvantages which it is assumed are derived from 
the presence of the otter in our rivers. 

Much has been written lately about the depredations committed 
by these animals, but as one who has for several years watched 
most carefully their habits, I can say that a more maligned 
creature does not exist. 

The benefits which otters afford will be found far more advan- 
tageous than the slight damage they will sometimes commit. In 
the first place their favourite food is the eel, and it is only too well 
known that these fish are most fearful poachers of salmon and 
trout spawn, of which they eat great quantities. They also 
devour “fry,” more particwarly while those are in their immature 
state, that is to say before the yolk bag has been absorbed. I will 
give an instance of the otter’s preference for the eel over some 
other fish. One day an otter was seen to attack a pike, but before 
it had half completed the pike’s annihilation an eel glided grace- 
fully up the stream in close proximity to them. Immediately the 
otter left the half-dead pike, collared the eel, and went off to his 
“holt,” there to enjoy his tasty meal, taking no further heed of 
his first intended victim. This is a pretty plain proof that they 
prefer eels to pike. 

Then frogs are only second in their favour to the eel. This is 
the reason why otters are frequently spurred at early morning far 
from a main river, and often where few fish may be found, or perhaps 
none at all. On these occasions they have no doubt been up in 
search of frogs, and I will give an illustration which will show it 
is their habitual practice to travel several miles inland to make 
their morning repast off the common frog, or Rana temporaria, as 
they are scientifically called. A vicar of a southern parish had in 
his garden a large pond in which there were no fish, but an 
immense number of frogs. This pond was joined by a small 
rivulet to a large lake situated on the sea shore some six miles 
distant. Morning after morning, almost before the sun had risen 
above the horizon, a brace of otters would come this distance, and 
having eaten to their fill, would return again by way of the 
streamlet to the lake. Now though it may be taken that frogs 
often live on air—they have sometimes been found embedded in coal 
and rocks—yet it may not be supposed that this is their general 
diet ; in fact, there can be no doubt that it is not ; as the Rev. J. G. 
White tells us in his natural history, that “the food of the adult 
frog is wholly of an animal character, and consists of slugs, possibly 
worms, and insects of nearly every kind, the wire-worm being a 
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favourite article of diet,” and therefore the spawn of fish may be 
included in their menu. I have evidence that I can well rely on 
that this is the case. I will not enter into the testimony of my 
assumption at any length, but as an instance say that, on a 
“fishing” I rented on the Tamar, in one place there was a 
multitude of the Batrachian race; and though the surrounding 
ground was all that could be wished for trout to spawn in, never 
did I see a fry of any kind in the immediate neighbourhood. 
These are two great points in favour of the otter; and now to look 
at the other side of the question. Of course there is no denying 
that sometimes they do destroy salmon, but, as; Frank Buckland 
said in his report on the salmon disease (Saprolegnia Feraz), 
it is very likely fish were in a weak state of health when taken by 
otters, therefore better out of the way. Besides, when it is 
considered how small is the amount of flesh which they will take 
out of the salmon they capture, it cannot be entertained for a 
moment that they have done it for the purpose of obtaining food. 
It must be remembered that the greater number of animals are 
endowed with more or less sporting instinct. A cat will play 
with and eventually kill a shrew, yet will not eat it. In the same 
manner it may be assumed that otters play with salmon, and it 
may also be taken that generally the salmon has the best of the 
game, notwithstanding the rapid pace at which an otter will glide 
through water even against the stream. 

A water-bailiff once told me of an occurrence he had witnessed. 
An otter had “located” a salmon whom he played with for 
some half-hour, continually driving him up and down a large 
pool, heading him at each end so as to prevent his escape, and 
when the salmon was quite exhausted he prodded it with his 
nose to make it run again; at length, failing to make it move, 
drew it to the bank, and having smelt it all over, bit a piece out 
about the size of your fingers, then proceeded on his way up the 
course of the river. But, said the water-bailiff, this was the only 
time during twenty years’ experience he had ever seen one attack 
a salmon, There can be no question that many fish found on the 
banks of rivers, with whose death the otter is credited, have not 
come about their end by his means, but often have been killed 
when in conflict with one another. Cock salmon will, and do, 
fight with the same ferocity as game-cocks, often to the bitter end, 
and therefore it is unfair always to “give a dog a bad name and 
hang him.” 

Under these circumstances it may be taken that the benefit 
which will accrue to our rivers through the otter’s presence is far 
in advance of that to their prejudice. 
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And now I think I have run this excursion into the habits of 
the otter far enough; but as there has been so much in the public 
press “for and against” them, I have taken this opportunity of 
giving that which my observations and inquiries have led me 
to infer, and with due apology will again carry the reader back 
to the banks of the river where we have just seen the hounds 
“cast off.” The pack—which is made up of pure-bred otter 
hounds, together with a sprinkling of fox-hounds and a mixture 
of those breeds in combination, not forgetting a couple of game 
fox-terriers—as they had been ordered, take the water, and drawing 
along each side of the river, feather around every root and crevice 
as they proceed upwards. 

The pace they travel is not great, being easily maintained by 
the “followers” going at a walk, every now and again slackening 
as some hound or hounds will “try back” to make sure that they 
have not missed anything. This sort of work goes on for about 
half a mile, until we reach some large ponds lying about twenty 
yards from the river bank, when blithely comes the sound of the 
horn as the master gathers the pack to search these before going 
further. 

For a moment, as they feather round the ponds, all becomes 
excitement, as one hound after another lift their voices, and it 
looks as though we had at length made a “solid mark.” But 
immediately the word comes “ Whoa Rabbit, Whoa Rabbit,” and 
the cracking of the whip sends some of the young entry —who in 
their ignorance have disturbed “ bunny” at his breakfast, back to 
heel, Naturally expressions of disappointment come from the 
crowd, whose hopes have thus been unduly aroused, and again 
the pack is taken back to the river. Still all continues silent— 
with the exception of the master’s cheery call, “ Lii, Li, Lii, wind 
him there, my lads,” until at a place where it takes a sharp curve 
a hound leaves the water, and crossing the diameter of the circle, 
he giving a faint note, feathers back in the way in which he had 
come. Now he is joined by some half-dozen more hounds, who 
each lend all their nature’s gift to hit off the line the first hound 
had touched, and as they in a body take the water on the higher 
side a merry peal of melody breaks from them. 

“ Forrard, my beauties, wind him there, Lii, Lii, Li, Lii, forrard, 
forrard, forrard,” cries the master, and now the “followers” race 
along the bank full of gladness at the new turn events have taken. 
For about a mile the chase proceeds with all its excitement, but 
suddenly the pack become mute, and they “ try back,” all holding 
to the one side of the river. “What?” asks the new hand, “a 
trail so hot lost so soon?” Ay, little do they know the crafty 
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ways of the varmint we are following. But without any hesitation 
the master and whip, assisted by many followers, at once set to 
work to search the bank, which here rises some four feet nearly 
sheer from the water, and presently the whip, without uttering a 
word, holds up his hat, which action is at once brought to the 
master’s notice. He hurrying to the spot from which the signal 
has come, they both make a careful examination of the evidence 
that has called the whip’s attention, and soon the horn is heard 
gathering the hounds to the place which has been examined. One 
by one they climb from the river, and as they touch the top softly 
come their voices as they take up the “line” to which they have 
been “tallied,” the music increasing in power as they drive the 
trail across the land. Onward go the pack, crashing right through 
the undergrowth which grows thickly on the rising ground, and 
the “ followers” make a détour to reach a “ leat,” to which place 
they know the otter has made his way. 

But we must “ hark back a bit” and see for what the master, 
whip, and “ followers” had searched the bank of the pool. An otter 
cannot jump up a bank of this height, and therefore must neces- 
sarily creep up, by which means he leaves his “spur” in the soft 
ground; it was for this that they had searched and in a few 
moments found. Yet to the uninitiated this would be almost an 
endless task, but to those who know the habits of the animal such 
places are, as in this case, soon hit off. Arriving at the “ leat,” 
an artificial waterway carrying it from the main stream to work 
‘a mill, the hounds are seen, some going one way and some 
another. But take notice that the most true hounds are going up 
stream, the others are being led from the “line” by the “ wash” 
flowing from the trail as the otter makes his way against the 
stream. 

Lovely is the chorus which now comes from the pack as they 
press forward on his line for some two hundred yards, but as he 
finds the pace getting too hot for him again he makes for the 
river, leaving the “leat” by an outflow caused by a sudden 
push of water, but which hus not yet been repaired, and the hounds 
in their energy overrun the trail. However, they soon discover 
their mistake, and turning back, touch the “line” again, carrying it 
to the main stream with a good head. Then up they still go until 
they reach into a long dark deep pool, where the trail fails and 
the melody of the hounds again becomes hushed. 

By the exertion through which they have gone they swim 
backward and forward, panting and silent, anxious to hit the “ line,” 
but their efforts are fruitless until after some little time the voice 
of one of the terriers is heard coming from beneath the roots of 
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a large oak tree close to the water’s edge, and the whole pack, as 
by one accord, make for the spot. Nevertheless, the master is 
before them, and as they approach kecps them back, fearing lest 
in their blind, ardent zeal they may give the terrier a nasty grip. 
Then leaving the water, into which he has plunged waist-deep 
to keep off the hounds, the master puts the whip in charge of the 
terriers while he draws the pack away. Now the terriers are sent 
to ground into the “holt” where the otter has found sanctuary, 
and soon a desperate fight may be heard going on in the bowels 
of the earth, while continually the whip’s voice in encouragement 
will come, “ Go for him, Blossom,” “ To him, Jack.” 

At length out they come all of a heap, and with one mighty 
effort the otter releases himself from their hold and dives far 
down in the deep water. The hounds are immediately brought 
up, but strange as it may appear, with the exception of a few faint 
whimpers they make no head, though they swim the pool up and 
down, leaving no place untried. 

Suddenly from far down stream comes the cry of “ Heii gaze, 
Heii gaze,” and the master’s voice comes to them, “ Tally ho back ! 
Tally ho back!” and down they go, but only on arriving to find 
that they are again doomed to disappointment. Notwithstanding 
that they swim round and over the spot where an otter has been 
“gazed” by a “follower” only a few minutes previously, all trail has 
disappeared as though he had never been in the locality. Yet as 
they proceed upwards once more, before even one half of the pool 
has been covered, a hound is seen to turn in his own length, and 
immediately he is joined by the whole pack, who lift their voices 
to a merry tune. 

On they go, putting in all the power they possess, and as they 
approach the end their excitement seems to know no bounds 
showing only too plainly that their quarry is not far in advance ; 
yet it looks as though he would escape down stream, but the 
master, with all that foresight that is so necessary to his pro- 
fession, has had the stickle lined, so that when the chase arrives at 
this point some may expect a speedy finish. But they have 
reckoned without their host—and an otter is a very worthy host 
—because, as they near the crowd of “followers” who line the 
rushing water, now and again some hurried exclamation will come 
from one or the other as the otter, in his attempt to get through 
the guard, will bump with much energy against their legs. After 
two or three attempts to break the guard, no doubt being 
aware of the hounds’ proximity, who are now fast approaching— 
he comes to the surface to take a survey of the situation, rising 
within a few yards of a “ follower’”’—who instead, as would have 
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been the case in years gone by, of running him through with the 
spear which people when otter-hunting in those days carried— 
simply shouted “ gazed.” But the otter’s appearance is only for a 
second, as diving again, he going at a pace that no hound could 
equal, glides underneath them, making for the higher end of the 
pool, from whence—in less time than it would be imagined he could 
have possibly made his way—comes the warning cry “ Heii gaze,” 
telling that he has made his way upwards. 

Twang! twang! goes the horn; “ Forrard! forrard!” calls the 
master, and the hounds landing make all haste to the place where 
the otter has been “ gazed” by the leading whip, whose business 
it is, when he is able, always to be in front of the pack. Taking 
the water, a pretty chase goes on for some mile, when another 
pool is reached, and the hounds this time make straight for a spot 
lying beneath a high soft bank. Here the otter has once more found 
a resting-place, and the pack are drawn from the water and taken 
back to the tail of the pool while the terriers go in search of our 
plucky “varmint.” Through the soft nature of the bank the holt 
is very deep, but after some ten minutes, and no doubt exciting 
time underground, the otter is “ gazed” going up stream, and the 
pack are sent at once to water. Away they swim gallantly up 
the river, speaking as though the trail were on fire, and as they 
drive the pool to the head three or four hounds single out and 
rush the otter, whom they have almost overtaken, into a small ditch 
which empties in on one side, and before the rest of the pack 
can join them the otter’s end has come, and with it a yell from 
all present of “ Whoa whoop, Whoa whoop, Whoa whoop,” while 
the master doubles the notes of his horn in quick succession. 

Though the hunt is finished, still the “offices” have to be 
performed by the master, and he, bringing the otter from the 
water, holds it high above his head, and the hounds speak in 
vehement tones, well knowing that they will soon reap the 
reward of their well-earned victory. 

A ring is now formed by the “followers” round about the 
master and his “ whips,” and he, knife in hand, first having dis- 
tinguished of which sex the otter be—hoping it may be a dog, 
and if so with deft hand cuts the prize of all “followers” from 
its stomach, then proceeds to sever the “pads” from the legs. 
Next the mask is separated from the body and the “ pole” from 
the “pelt.” Then the remains are held high above his head by 
the first whip, the “ pelt” is torn from the carcase, which is at 
once thrown to the pack, who fight and tear for each morsel. 


W. Payne Coxzier. 
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Che Wergers. 


(A SOCIAL STUDY.) 


“ TuEy are vergers,” said the elder of the two men who were sitting 
smoking their cigars at the window of the billiard-room of the Sea 
View Hotel, Shingleton, on an August evening, watching the 
fishing-boats sailing by. 

“What do you mean by ‘ vergers’?” asked the younger man. 

“ People who are not in society but just verging upon it. There 
is a large class of such people. They have money enough to live 
well, even ostentatiously, but not enough to buy an entrance into 
society. So, as they do not belong to it by birth, they have to 
keep out of it. They are the children of successful tradesmen, 
provincial lawyers, and people of that class. They live for the 
most part in the more fashionable suburbs. They frequent the 
theatres, fashionable bazaars and cricket matches, and particularly 
Henley Regatta. In fact, they go everywhere, where you can go 
by paying. They are the sort of people who hire houseboats on 
the Thames and have the fact mentioned in the society papers. 
The sons belong to second-rate clubs, and the daughters live in 
the hope of one day being presented at Court. When the season 
is over they go down into the country and impress the innocent 
provincials by their lordly condescension.” 

The younger man laughed. 

“You seem to have made a study of the subject, Sir Edward,” 
he said. 

“My young friend,” replied the other, “when you get to my 
age, you will find that the one pleasure of life is the study of 
your fellow creatures, that is, if you have brains enough, of 
course.” 

The younger man laughed again and answered with apparent 
irrelevance : 

“T never met these Mumfords in London.” 
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“Of course not. They are the sort of people one does not meet 
in London.” 

“JT rather like the girl, so far as one can judge after such a 
brief acquaintance.” 

“What a thing it is to be young!” exclaimed Sir Edward. 
“* And to think that there was a time when I too ‘rather liked’ 
every pretty girl I saw!” 

“You can’t say she is vulgar.” 

“No! she doesn’t drop her ’s or eat peas with a knife,” Sir 
Edward replied, drily. “But there she is outside, walking with 
your sister.” 

Two girls were, in fact, strolling round the garden. And a 
pleasant sight they made, the one tall and dark, the other smaller 
aud rounder of figure, with light brown hair that shone like gold 
when the sun touched it, and the beautiful fair complexion and 
blue eyes that nature destines to go with such hair. The taller 
was Mary Brandon, the sister of the young man in the billiard- 
room. The other was Héléne Mumford. 

“T think you said you came from Roehampton,” Miss Brandon 
was saying. 

“ Yes,” said the other. 

«There are some great friends of ours live there—the Carterets. 
Do you know them? I suppose, of course, that in a place like 
Roehampton one cannot know all one’s neighbours, any more than 
one can in London.” 

“Oh yes! I know them well; Maud and Muriel are great 
friends of mine. Viscount Dereham is very intimate with 
Harold.” 

Miss Brandon slightly smiled. Miss Mumford had made one of 
those little slips which to the outsider may signify nothing, but 
which to those who belong to the “caste of Vere de Vere” show 
that the speaker has been brought up outside the pale. A girl in 
Miss Brandon’s set would have said Lord Dereham. 

“There are a lot of nice people at Roehampton,” continued 
Miss Mumford. Then, apparently desiring to change the subject: 
“ You live in London, do you not?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Brandon. She did not add “in Grosvenor 
Square,” partly because she suspected that Miss Mumford was 
trying to “pump” her—as was indeed the fact—partly because 
she thought it would sound ostentatious. ‘“ And when we are not 
in London we live in Leicestershire.” 

“Oh! that is the great hunting county, is it not?” said Miss 
Mumford. 

“Yes,” said Miss Brandon. “ We have all hunted since we 
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were children, and think there is no sport worth mentioning in 
the same breath.” 

“T am very fond of riding too,” said Miss Mumford. 

“‘T wonder whether we could get any horses here fit to ride,” 
said Miss Brandon. “I saw some fine turf for galloping up by 
the golf-ground to-day.” 

But Miss Mumford did not receive the idea at all enthusiasti- 
cally. 

“No,” she said. “I don’t believe there’s a horse that can 
gallop a hundred yards in the place.” 

Miss Brandon wondered whether Miss Mumford has not 
slightly exaggerated her fondness for riding, as it is a weak- 
ness of human nature to do occasionally when talking to a 
stranger. 

Shortly after this they went indoors, and Miss Mumford went 
upstairs to dress for dinner while Miss Brandon visited the 
drawing-room, where she found Sir Edward alone. 

“Well,” said the baronet, “and how do you like Miss Mum- 
ford ?” 

Miss Brandon was fastidious, but she was neither ill-natured 
nor @ snob, so it was only with a faint tinge of patronage that 
she answered : 

“Oh! I like her very well.” 

“ And how should you like her for a sister-in-law ? ” 

Miss Brandon laughed. 

“Has Charles been showing symptoms?” she asked. “I hope 
it is not very serious.” 

“Don’t be too sure, Miss Brandon. Young men do sometimes 
fall in love without consulting their sisters.” 

“Oh! I’m not alarmed. He’s often taken that way, but the 
attack never lasts very long.” 

At dinner that evening there was but a small party assembled. 
Sir Edward Brocas, the Brandons, the Mumfords, and two ladies— 
one the widowed Lady Andover, and the other a Mrs. Markham, 
the wife of an officer serving in India—with their two young sons, 
were the only guests staying at the hotel. The members of the 
party, except Sir Edward and the Brandons, were entire strangers 
to each other, and so the conversation was inevitably general. 
The two girls were looking their best, and an indifferent spectator 
might have hesitated as to which deserved the palm for beauty, 
but it was evident that, had the decision lain with either of the 
young men, he would, with praiseworthy impartiality, have 
awarded it to the other one’s sister. Sir Edward was watching 


the little comedy with amused interest. He saw that Harold 
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Mumford was greatly struck with Miss Brandon and was 
attempting to begin a flirtation with her. Charles Brandon 
was doing the same with Miss Mumford with considerably greater 
success. Sir Edward laughed to himself. He knew that Harold 
Mumford had about as much chance of marrying Miss Brandon 
as of marrying a princess. Héléne Mumford, on the other hand, 
had a good chance of capturing Charles Brandon if she played her 
cards well, and he had no doubt she would do her best, when she 
knew who the young man was. 

“ By the way,” said Charles Brandon to Harold Mumford after 
the ladies had retired to the drawing-room, “do you know 
Dereham, Lord Carteret’s son? I believe he lives down your 
way.” 

“T just know him to speak to,” said the other, “but I don’t 
care about him much. He puts on too much side for me.” 

Sir Edward grinned at his young friend, who refrained from 
smiling and merely answered : 

“T don’t know; I never found him put on any side with me.” 

The subject was not pursued, evidently not being a happy one. 

“Do you play golf?” asked Mumford. 

“Yes. That’s one of the things we came down here for,” said 
Brandon. “I believe you have some very fair links here.” 

“Very good links, I'll put you up for the club to-morrow, if 
you like. We're rather particular here as to who we let in—of 
course, you know one has to be—but if J put you up there'll be no 
difficulty.” 

Once more Brandon repressed a smile. Harold Mumford was 
being kind to him! However, he answered, gravely: 

“ That’s very good of you.” 

And it was arranged that the two young men and their sisters, 
if willing, should play a foursome on the following afternoon. 

Accordingly, after lunch on the following day, the party 
gathered at the door of the hotel. They were by this time on 
very friendly terms. The girls were to drive up, the men to 
follow on their bicycles. While they were waiting, the two boys 
who were staying in the hotel came out. George Markham, a 
bright handsome boy of twelve, to whom Miss Brandon had taken 
a great fancy, seeing her standing with her clubs, at once asked : 

“ Are you going to play golf, Miss Brandon?” 

“Yes, George,” she answered. “Would you like to come with 
us?” 

“Yes,” said the boy. “I'll carry your clubs, if I may; I know 
all about them, I’ve often carried before.” 

“ All right,” said Miss Brandon. “ We’ll take you up with us.” 
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Then Lady Andover, a well-meaning but weak woman who 
spoiled her son abominably, said to the latter, a youth of the same 
age as George Markham, but attractive neither in appearance nor 
manner : 

“Wouldn’t you like to carry Miss Mumford’s clubs for her, 
Arthur ?” 

Now, Miss Mumford had, for reasons best known to herself, but 
of which Miss Brandon had an amused suspicion, been very friendly 
to his little lordship, and had played tennis with him that morning 
against Miss Brandon and George. It would therefore have been 
only natural that he should have been ready to carry her clubs. 
But he only answered rudely, “Ohno! I can’t bother to carry 
clubs. I hate it. What a fool you are to go, George! I wanted 
you to play tennis with me this afternoon.” 

George, young though he was, was too much of a gentleman to 
retort in the presence of ladies, so he merely answered, “I’m 
going to carry Miss Brandon’s clubs for her,” and, their vehicle 
coming up at that moment, they got in and drove off, his 
lordship shouting after them, “Yah! I wouldn’t be a golf 
caddie!” 

“The boy’s got a fine spirit of his own,” remarked Miss 
Mumford. 

Miss Brandon opened her eyes. “It might be better, I should 
say, if he had a little less spirit, and a little more manners,” she 
replied. 

“Well,” said Miss Mumford, “I suppose it’s only natural that 
a boy in his position should object to carrying clubs.” 

Miss Brandon said to herself that she had never before realised 
what a fascination a title has for the middle classes. Aloud she 
said, “ That boy is being utterly spoiled by that foolish mother 
of his. I only hope that she will send him to one of the big public 
schools. That is the only chance for him. He'd soon get put in 
his right place.” 

The subject dropped, and after a pause Miss Brandon said: 

“You often come down here, do you not? I suppose you know 
the people about here ?” 

“Oh yes! We come down here every year; I know nearly all 
the people who live round here.” 

Rs youth on a bicycle, clad in the garb of the golfer, passed 
them. 

“Do you know who he is?” asked Miss Brandon. 

“Oh yes! That is Fred Moore. His father is a solicitor here, 
and he is supposed to assist him. He is very nice, but rather 
conceited.” She did not mention that he was her cousin. 
2Q2 
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“Conceited!” said Miss Brandon with innocent surprise. 
“ What can a lawyer’s clerk have to be conceited about ?” 

Miss Mumford fiushed slightly—a fact not noticed by Miss 
Brandon—and said nothing. 

In the meantime the two young men had started on their 
bicycles, and had also been passed by Fred Moore. 

“A golfer evidently,” remarked Brandon. “Do you know 
him?” 

“Yes, he’s my cousin,” said Mumford. “ His name is Fred 
Moore. He works in his father’s office at Middleham. His father 
is @ lawyer.” 

They reached the golf-house, and the game was promptly begun, 
each of the young men having as partner the other one’s sister. 
It was an evenly contested game, and ended in a victory by one 
hole for Mumford and Miss Brandon, to the great delight of 
George. During the progress of the game Mumford treated Miss 
Brandon to much facetiousness and some exaggerated compliments 
together with much officious and rather patronising advice, all of 
which she bore with exemplary patience. Brandon mildly chaffed 
his partner, now and then giving her a hint as to her play, but 
not obtrudifig his advice. 

They returned to the golf-house, and the girls went upstairs to 
the ladies’ room, the men to the smoking-room below. There 
they found Fred Moore, a florid rather gaudily dressed youth. 

“How did you get on, Fred?” asked his cousin. 

“Oh! I won. Three up and two to play.” Then, looking 
through the window—“ Oh, do look at that silly old fool, General 
Hilton! Did you ever see such an exhibition ?” 

They looked and saw a man—elderly indeed, but still straight- 
backed and soldierly—playing the last hole. He was certainly 
playing atrociously, but he did not look by any means a silly old 
fool. But to the school-boy intellect—and some men retain the 
school-boy intellect all their lives—to play a game badly is the 
most absurd thing on earth. 

Now it so happened that General Hilton was a particular friend 
of Brandon’s father, so that the speech annoyed him even more 
than it would in any case have done by its intrinsic vulgarity 
and insolence. 

“Are you aware,” he asked Fred Moore with cold sarcasm, 
“that General Hilton won his V.C.?” 

Fred Moore looked at him. Brandon was not an imposing man 
to look at, being rather stout and not tall. Moreover he looked 
very good-natured. Fred Moore answered, ‘“ What do I care if 
he did?” 
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Brandon was now thoroughly angry, and, for all his good- 
natured appearance, he possessed, when roused, an uncommonly 
sharp tongue. “No,” he said. “I don’t suppose you would care. 
But all the same, it’s not the thing for a lawyer’s clerk to call a 
man with the Y.C. ‘a silly old fool.’” 

Fred Moore flushed crimson. | ‘‘ What do you mean ?” he shouted 
angrily. “Pray who are you? And what right have you to 
come into the club and insult the members ?” 

“ As to what I mean,” replied Brandon with perfect coolness, 
“T mean exactly what I said. As to who I am, you can easily 
find that out for yourself, if you want to. As to insulting you, I 
can’t see that I have. It’s no insult to a man to mention his 
profession. It’s not my fault if you are a lawyer’s clerk, but of 
course, if you are ashamed of it, I won’t allude to it in future.” 

Fred Moore felt that he was getting altogether the worst of the 
argument, and this only made him the more angry. But he could 
think of no retort more effective than “I suppose you think you're 
wonderfully smart, don’t you?” and subsided into sulky silence. 

“As to General Hilton,” continued Brandon, not deigning to 
answer this remark, “I suppose you don’t know that he’s one of 
the best horsemen in England, was famous in India for shooting 
tigers, and is a first-rate boxer and fencer. He could knock you 
into a cocked hat at any sport fit for men, and you think you can 
crow over him because you can beat him at an old-woman’s game 
like golf!” 

“Oh! hang General Hilton and you too!” said Fred Moore, as 
feeling utterly at a loss for a retort, he rose and went out, 
slamming the door after him. 

Brandon turned to Mumford and said with the utmost in- 
difference, ‘‘I should think the girls ought to be almost ready 
by now.” 

“You were awfully rough on him,” said Mumford, rather 
sulkily. 

Brandon now remembered that Moore was Mumford’s cousin, 
and that after all he was only a guest of the club. 

“Well, perhaps I was,” he admitted. “But, you see, General 
Hilton happens to be a friend of ours, so I was naturally hot to 
hear him spoken of like that.” 

At this moment the girls came down, and the party prepared 
to return to the hotel. On the way back Mumford was still 
rather sulky, but he had, all the same, been considerably impressed 
by Brandon’s manner during the incident. Hitherto he had 
put Brandon down as one of his own class, but he knew that the 
standpoint instinctively and unconsciously taken by Brandon 
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during the altercation was altogether beyond himself or any of his 
set. It was evident that Brandon belonged to that class which, 
though he never confessed it, even to himself, he felt in his inmost 
heart to be his superiors. This naturally led to the reflection that 
Miss Brandon also must be above him in the social scale. Well! 
what of that? he asked himself. Wealth nowadays was worth more 
than rank. He had money enough to keep his wife suitably, in 
whatever style she might have been brought up. And he was 
not wanting in self-confidence. He was tall and fairly good- 
looking, and very popular among the ladies of his set. He 
determined that he would do his best to win Mary Brandon for 
his wife. The fact that to do so would be a great social rise for 
him had, to do him justice, very little part in his calculations. 
He was quite satisfied with himself and his position as they 
were. 

Before dinner he met his sister, who seemed quite excited. 

“ Do you know,” she said, “I’ve found out who the Brandons 
are. I saw a letter in the letter-box addressed to Lady Isabel 
Brandon, Folkingham Abbey, Leicestershire, and I looked them up 
in a directory of country gentry. Their father is a great land- 
owner in Leicestershire, patron of five livings, and of very old 
family. They claim descent from Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, of the time of Henry VIII. Their mother is a daughter 
of the Duke of Wessex.” 

“Well! what of it?” answered her brother. ‘That doesn’t 
make them any better, does it ?” 

That evening Miss Mumford was particularly gracious to 
Brandon. After dinner she pointedly drew attention to the 
loveliness of the night, which naturally suggested the advisability 
of a stroll in the hotel garden. Accordingly they all went out and 
soon separated in the proper and inevitable way. Brandon found 
himself alone with Miss Mumford, Mumford with Miss Brandon. 

The latter began his conversation in the most unfortunate way. 

“Do you know, Miss Brandon,” he asked looking in her face, 
“why you need never dot your 7’s?” 

She stared at him in surprise, “No,” she said. 

“ Because they’re capital eyes.” 

Miss Brandon stopped in her walk. “Mr. Mumford,” she said 
coldly, “you had better understand once for all that I detest 
compliments.” 

To this crushing speech there was obviously no reply. There 
was a pause, and then the young man said penitently, though with 
just a touch of sulkiness, “I’m very sorry if I’ve offended you; 
I’m sure I didn’t mean to.” 
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“Oh! I’m not offended,” said Miss Brandon. 

And this was true. Her feeling was one of simple astonishment 
at this extraordinary example of lower-class wit and taste. 

They resumed their walk, but to resume the conversation was 
not so easy. The only thing Mumford could think of to say was, 
“ What a lovely night it is!” and he felt that this would be too 
fatuous. 

It was Miss Brandon who spoke first. 

“You know the Carterets at Roehampton, do you not?” she 
asked. She was rather curious to test the truth of Miss Mumford’s 
statement as to the intimacy existing between the two families. 

“Well, we just know them, but they can hardly be said to be 
friends of ours. I suppose they consider themselves to be a cut 
above us.” 

Miss Brandon smiled. 

“So much for Miss Mumford’s truthfulness,’ she thought. 
But she was pleased with Harold Mumford’s answer. The last 
part of it might not be in the best possible taste, but at least it 
was honest. There was none of his sister’s paltry pretence of 
familiarity with people whom they hardly knew. 

“ Miss Brandon,” said the young man, “do you believe in social 
distinctions? Do you believe that the son of a duke is any better 
than another man ?” 

Miss Brandon paused for a moment to consider the question. 
Then she answered : 

“ Of course, the higher up a man is born the better chance he 
has of becoming a gentleman. But as to birth itself, I attach 
very little importance to it. Ifa man is a gentleman, I don’t see 
that it matters in the least whether his father was a gentleman or 
not.” She had not the slightest intention of encouraging Mumford, 
she had no suspicion that he wished to make love to her, and was 
merely expressing her genuine opinions. But the inevitable effect 
of her speech was to encourage the young man. 

“T don’t know whether you would have considered my father a 
gentleman,” he said, “ but I know he was as straightforward and 
conscientious a man as you could find, trusted and respected by 
all who knew him. He started simply as clerk in the works near 
here (Bristowe and Mumford is the name of the firm now), and by 
his honesty and energy rose to be a partner, and turned the firm 
from a small one into a great one. Now I call that a father to be 
proud of.” 

“So do I,” said Miss Brandon honestly. 

They continued talking thusin the most friendly way until it 
was time to go in, Mumford profiting by the lesson he had 
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received to avoid all personal observations. At the hotel door 
they parted, Mumford going in while Miss Brandon stopped on 
the terrace, and looked around to see if she could find her brother. 
She did not see him, but heard Sir Edward’s voice close to her 
saying, as if to himself, but quite audibly: 


“Ah, Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

If time hang heavy on your hands, 
Are there no beggars at your gates, 
Nor any poor about your lands? 
Go, teach the orphan boy to read, 
Or teach the orphan girl to sew, 

Pray heaven for a human heart, 
And let the foolish yeoman go!” 


He was sitting on a seat, smoking, and contemplating the stars, 
and pretended to be unconscious of her presence. Of course she 
knew at once what he meant, and could not help smiling, though, 
had it been anyone else, she would have been seriously angry. 
Yet she could detect in the baronet’s bantering quotation just the 
faintest undertone of serious meaning. 

She went and sat down by his side. 

“So you think I wish to break a rustic heart for pastime ere 
I go to town,” she said. “You need not be alarmed, Mr. Mumford 
has not honoured me with an offer of his heart and hand yet.” 

“What have you been talking about ?” 

“He has been telling me about his family. It seems that his 
father was a self-made man, rose from being a clerk to partner 
and developed the business enormously.” 

“TI know. Industrious—Apprentice-and-Smiles—on—Self—Help 
sort of business. The thing is as common as dirt nowadays.” 

“ Well, I think it’s to his credit at least that he’s not ashamed 
to own it.” 

“It would not be much use to try to conceal it,” said Sir 
Edward. 

Meanwhile Brandon and Miss Mumford were sitting in a little 
arbour in the garden. Both place and time were admirably 
adapted for love-making, and Miss Mumford looked wonderfully 
well in the moonlight, bare-headed, with a white woollen wrapper 
round her throat. Brandon began to fancy himself quite in love, 
but felt that an acquaintance of two days hardly entitles one to 
make ardent love to a girl. 

It was Miss Mumford who began the conversation. 

“How do you like Shingleton?” she said. “I shall be dreadfully 
disappointed if you are not pleased with it. We are here so often 
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that we quite look upon ourselves as Shingletonians, and feel in a 
way responsible for the place to strangers.” 

And Brandon of course replied that, of all spots upon the earth, 
he considered Shingleton the most entirely charming, and antici- 
pated a delightful three weeks there. 

“TI don’t know how you will get on for society,” said Miss 
Mumford. “This isn’t like a fashionable sea-side place where 
one meets a lot of friends. We're very quiet here. There’s only 
this little hotel, and a few lodging-houses. We shall be thrown 
entirely on our own resources for amusement.” 

It was a pity that Miss Brandon could not hear this speech, 
She would have appreciated it. To the denser masculine intellect 
it seemed perfectly straightforward and guileless. 

“Oh, I’m not alarmed at the prospect,” said Brandon, laughing. 
“We came down here for quiet, not for society. I think we shall 
be able to amuse ourselves very well without outside help. What 
do you think ?” 

“I hope so,” said Miss Mumford demurely. “Or rather we 
ought to try and amuse you, as we are more or less in our own 
country. Anyway, we shall be able to tell you of all that there is 
to be done here. You see we are en pays de connaissance.” How is 
it that some people are so fond of interlarding their conversation 
with scraps of French? 

“And what is there to be done here?” asked Brandon. 
“Bathing and boating, I suppose.” They then proceeded to 
discuss at great length the various amusements possible, but the 
conversation need not be reported. There was nothing personal 
in it. But they were sitting close together, their eyes constantly 
met, and if it could not be said exactly that “soft eyes looked 
love to eyes that spoke again,” at least each felt, when they 
returned to the hotel, that a first step towards a more intimate 
friendship had been taken. 

And so matters went on for the next fortnight. The party 
became to all outward appearance on the most intimate terms. 
And yet to the shrewd observer the subtle difference of caste 
was always to be felt. As in the case of Lady Geraldine’s lover, 
“there ever arose between them the pale spectre of the salt.” Miss 
Brandon assumed no superiority and honestly tried to treat Miss 
Mumford as she would have treated a girl in her own set. Yet 
they were still “ Miss Brandon ” and “ Miss Mumford ” to each other, 
never Mary and Héléne. By tacit consent the subject of London 
society was avoided in their talk, for they knew that they had not 
a friend in common. To Mumford Miss Brandon was most 
friendly, but he on his part felt that his suit was not progressing 
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at all. The repose that stamps the caste of Vere de Vere is a 
rather chilling barrier when one does not belong to the caste. 
He felt that he could not talk to her as he could to the girls in 
his own set, and never forgot her reception of his remark about 
her eyes. But he was by this time really in love and determined 
to summon up courage to propose to her before she left, saying to 
himself, “ He either fears his fate too much,” etc. Brandon now 
imagined himself to be deeply in love with Miss Mumford, and was 
on the brink of proposing toher. Such was the state of affairs at the 
end of a fortnight. Sir Edward had intended to leave Shingleton 
before this, but was so much interested in the development of the 
little comedy that he determined to stay another week and see 
the end. 

It was five o'clock in the afternoon, and Miss Mumford was 
sitting alone in the arbour reading a novel. There is no reason 
to suppose that she was expecting anybody but still if one should 
wish to speak to her privately, nothing could be more convenient. 
And, as it happened, someone did seemingly wish to do so. 
Brandon came strolling along, and seeing her, he at once came up 
and sat down by her side. 

“TI believe the others want to play tennis,” he said. “Are you 
ready for a game?” 

“Yes,” she said. But neither of them offered to move. 

There was a short silence. Then Brandon said : 

“We've had a very pleasant time so far, haven’t we?” 

“Yes, very pleasant.” 

“ And all got on together splendidly ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t we always get on well together?” 

“T hope we shall never quarrel, I’m sure, Mr. Brandon,” said 
Miss Mumford. 

There was a look of shy expectancy on her face which was 
exquisitely managed, and completed the subjugation of Brandon. 
He had given way to a sudden impulse and felt that there was 
now no drawing back, even if he had wished it. He seized her 
unresisting hand. 

“Miss Mumford” he began. 

“Oh, Mr. Brandon and Miss Mumford!” broke in a clear, 
boyish voice. “Aren’t you coming to play tennis? Here they are, 
Miss Brandon!” 

It was George Markham despatched by Miss Brandon to seek for 
the missing pair and bring them to tennis, who came running 
round the corner and broke in at the critical moment. Brandon 
muttered an unparliamentary word under his breath, while 
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Miss Mumford looked as if she would gladly have boxed the 
boy’s ears. 

However, there was evidently nothing for it but to go with the 
unsuspecting boy, who took Brandon’s hand (they were great 
friends) and accompanied them to the tennis-ground. 

That evening before dinner Miss Brandon came to her brother 
with a letter in her hand. She seemed much amused. 

“You know,” she said, “that Miss Mumford has always told 
us that she is an intimate friend of the Carterets ? ” 

“Yes; and I don’t doubt it is true.” 

“ Well, listen to this. I was writing to Maud, and I asked her 
about them. This is what she says: ‘As to the Mumfords, we 
just know them, that is all. It would be absurd to say that we 
are friends. We ask them to our tennis-parties, as we do every- 
body with whom we have a speaking acquaintance, and occasionally 
meet them at other parties. That is all we see of them.’ What 
do you think of that?” 

“T think that it does not matter twopence whether Lady Maud 
Carteret is a friend of Miss Mumford or not,” Brandon answered, 
with an irritation that surprised his sister. 

But when he came to think over the matter, it struck him in a 
very unpleasant light. He knew that the Carteret girls were 
truthful and good-natured, and he could not doubt their state- 
ment. That Miss Mumford was not a friend of theirs was a 
matter of no importance; but that she should have falsely claimed 
to be so was very contemptible. And now he came to consider 
the matter, he recalled many other instances of paltry assumption 
and petty vanity—each one perhaps trifling in itself, but taken 
together an unfailing indication of character. He had never 
been really in love with the girl; he had only been momentarily 
captivated by her beauty. That afternoon he had lost his head. 
He shuddered now when he thought how near he had been to 
pledging himself irrevocably to a very second-rate girl, and thanked 
his stars for George Markham’s lucky interruption. So easily 
can a passion, springing merely from the senses, and not rooted 
in the heart, be plucked up. 

During the following week the situation remained unchanged. 
Though Brandon had no intention of marrying Miss Mumford, 
he still admired her beauty and took pleasure in her society. 
She, on her side, was always expecting the declaration that never 
came. Mumford was still trying to screw up his courage to the 
point of proposing to Miss Brandon. 

So the days passed, and the last evening of the Brandons’ 
stay arrived. After dinner they went out into the garden as 
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usual, and once more each man found himself alone with the 
other man’s sister. 

Mumford and Miss Brandon walked in silence for a few minutes 
admiring the beauty of the night. 

Then Mumford said : 

“T hope you have enjoyed your stay here, Miss Brandon.” 

“Qh, yes!” she answered; ‘‘I think the place is beautiful, 
and the weather has been lovely, and altogether I have had a 
most enjoyable time.” 

“ And shall you come again next year?” 

“Ah! I can’t be sure of that. I only came here this year 
because the doctor said I wanted a rest. I usually go to Cowes 
this time of the year. I’m very fond of yachting.” 

Somehow the conversation was not going at all the right 
way. Mumford attempted to introduce the desired sentimental 
note. 

“Well, I hope you'll not forget us altogether when you've left 
us, Miss Brandon.” 

But Miss Brandon answered with the most unsentimental 
friendliness : 

“Oh! of course not. You must come and see us when we're 
in London. You know our address. Now promise.” 

“Tt will give me only too much pleasure, Mies Brandon.” 

“Do you ever go abroad in the winter ?” 

“Not often; but I was thinking of going to Cannes or Cairo 
this year,” said Mumford. ‘Do you go anywhere?” 

And so the conversation went on, Miss Brandon’s utter un- 
consciousness of Mumford’s intentions and candid friendliness 
depriving him of all courage to make the attempt he saw was 
doomed to failure. All the speeches in which he tried to 
introduce a note of sentimental regret at the coming separation, 
she took simply as efforts to be polite and complimentary. At 
last, in despair, he was just about to summon up all his courage 
and rush blindly on to his fate, when Brandon’s voice was heard 
calling : 

“Hullo, Mary, where are you? It’s getting awfully late,” and 
he himself came round the corner. 

They all went in, and Miss Brandon never knew of the honour 
that had been destined for her. 

Meantime, Miss Mumford had played her last card, and 
failed. 

“T suppose you'll be glad to get away from here, Mr. Brandon,” 
she began, when they were again seated in the arbour. 

“Why should you think that, Miss Mumford? On the con- 
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trary, I sball be very sorry to leave. I have enjoyed my stay 
here very much.” 

“ Yes, we have had a very pleasant time.” 

“ But pleasant times cannot last for ever, can they?” answered 
Brandon with cheerful indifference. 

“No; alas!” sighed Miss Mumford. 

“T shall always cherish pleasant recollections of Shingleton, 
though I am afraid I am not likely ever to see the place 
again.” 

ee You mean never to come back again, then?” said Miss 
Mumford. 

“T expect not. You see, one has one’s annual round, yachting, 
shooting, hunting, and so on, and one does not care to break into 
it. I only came down here to look after Mary.” 

The indifference of his tone was gall and wormwood to Miss 
Mumford, and she bit her lips with vexation. Then she resolved 
on & last desperate move. It was obvious that only the strongest 
measures would be of any avail. She put her handkerchief to 
her eyes and burst into tears. And they were not altogether 
artificial tears, either. She was quite ready to weep with anger 
and mortification at missing the prize she had been on the point 
of grasping. 

Brandon stared at her in surprise. 

“ Why, what on earth is the matter, Miss Mumford ?” he said. ' 

“T don’t know,” she sobbed. 

“But it must be something,” he persisted in a sympathetic 
tone. “Come, what is it?” 

“T don’t know,” she repeated. ‘I suppose it’s hysterics; I’ve 
been feeling like it all the afternoon. It must have been the heat 
upset me.” 

The day, in fact, had been a very hot one. 

“Oh! no doubt that was it,” said Brandon. “Well, you'd 
better stay here till you feel better, and then go straight to bed. 
That’s the best thing in such cases.” 

Such was the result of Miss Mumford’s last throw. 

Next morning the party broke up with a great display of 
friendliness and promises of meeting again in London. 

But before they went, Brandon promised George Markham to 
send him a bicycle from London as a present for his birthday, 
which happened to be in the following week. 

“A thank-offering for escape from Miss Mumford,” he said to 
himself with grim humour. “I owe that boy more than money 
could ever pay. Wasn’t it Isaac Newton who said to his dog, 
‘Diamond, Diamond, you little know the harm you have done’? 
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So I might say, ‘George Markham, you little know the good you 
have done !’” 

Sir Edward Brocas, who had watched the little comedy with 
the keenest enjoyment throughout, summed up the situation after 
his own fashion : 

“The attempt of the vergers to penetrate into the sacred 
circle has ended in failure. They are vergers still. In the 
language of the stage they may be described as ‘left verging.’ ” 


GeRaLp Hatrorp. 
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Rose Adair. 


I, 


"Twas in green-leafy springtime 
When the birds on ev'ry tree 
Were breakin’ all their little hearts 
In a merry melody ; 
An’ the young buds hung like tassels, 
An’ the flow’rs grew everywhere,— 
"Twas in green-leafy springtime 
I first saw Rose Adair. 
O, Rose Adair, O Rose Adair, 
You are the radiant sun, 
The blossomed trees, an’ scented breeze, 
An’ song-birds all in one. 


Il. 


I met her sowin’ mushrooms 
With her white feet in the grass, 
"Twas eve—but mornin’ in the smile 
O’ my sweet colleen dhas, 
An’ I kissed her, O, so secretly, 
That not a one should know,— 
But the roguish stars they winked above, 
An’ the daisies smiled below. 
O, Rose Adair, etc. 


Il. 


The father in confession, Rose, 
Won't count that love a sin. 

That with a kiss taps at the heart, 
An’ lets an angel in; 
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ROSE ADAIR. 


"Twas so love entered into mine, 
An’ made his dwellin’ there,— 
If that’s a sin, the Lord forgive 
Your beauty, Rose Adair. 
O, Rose Adair, etc. 


IY. 


The leaves will fall in the autumn, 
An’ the flowers all come to grief, 
But the green love in my heart of hearts 
Will never shed a leaf, 
For the sunshine of your bonnie eyes 
Will keep it green an’ fair, 
An’ your breath will be its breeze o’ spring, 
O lovely Rose Adair! 
O, Rose Adair, etc. 


Mavrice O’Niet. 
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Outsiders. 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH, 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE CREMATION OF COLONEL CALVERLEY.’ 


Cuapter I. 


Ar Corby one leaves the main line and has to wait thirteen 
minutes for the local train to Brailham; and most passengers 
have had occasion to wonder at the number of times Corby 
church clocks strike the quarters during that baker’s dozen of 
minutes. 

On the present occasion it had struck three times since the 
3.50 down express had steamed away, leaving a lady and gentle- 
man standing on the branch-line platform, to wait with what 
patience they might for the laggard local that plies between 
Market Soken and Brailham. 

By 3.50 on a late November afternoon it is apt to be dusk; 
and by 4.30 it was almost dark. The lady and gentleman did not 
stand very near together, and though they had, while the light 
lasted, eyed each other suspiciously from time to time, they had 
been far from evincing any desire to scrape acquaintance. 

“Hope she’s not going to Mote!” was the inward aspiration of 
the gentleman. 

“What a bore if he is going to Mote too,” thought the lady. 

They had neither of them any tangible grounds for their 
unfriendly attitude towards each other. They had never seen 
each other before, and it was really too dark for either of them 
to see anything very objectionable now. Indeed there was 
nothing objectionable to be seen in any light. Rather the 
contrary. They had one point in common. Each stood very 
close to their luggage, and the luggage of each, as far as its 
outside went, looked singularly new and fresh. On the gentle- 


man’s portmanteau the letters R. 0. were branded; on the lady’s 
VOL. OXVIL. 2k 
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basket-trunks the initial M. A. were painted, in absolutely clean 
white paint. No maid had saved the lady the harassment of 
claiming her baggage, and no valet had looked after that of the 
gentleman. Both had looked after their own, and with such 
agitated stupidity that they were each almost left in the 
predicament of finding themselves deprived of their luggage 
altogether. 

As the darkness gathered they each fidgeted a good deal about 
the labels on their bags and boxes. 

At 4.33 the faithless train arrived, and not long after five it 
drew up at Brailham, three stations farther on. 

To the disgust of R. O. (who had studiously taken refuge in 
a damp and dismal “smoker”—smelling like a hearse set apart 
for corpses with a taste for stale American tobacco), M. A. 
emerged upon the platform at the same moment as himself. 

He observed, however, that the carriage she left was a second- 
class, and he consoled himself with the reflection that, though 
some of Lady Wrentham’s gentlemen guests might nowadays 
very easily travel third, it was quite impossible that any second- 
class female traveller could be one of a house-party at Mote. 

The station-master received both lady and gentleman at first 
with a chastened and, as it were, conditional sort of respect. 
But when it became obvious that the train contained no other 
possible passengers for Mote his cautious civility deferred into 
a reparatory adulation. 

“There’s a carriage for you, my lady, ma’am,” he announced, 
in an ecclesiastical sort of voice, indicating the rear of the 
station with a gesture of the head, his hands being already filled 
with the more portable specimens of her luggage. “Sir,” he 
added, anxious to include the gentleman in his attentions, “the 
carriage from Mote is waiting for you. Jim, bring the gentle- 
man’s things at onst.” 

He had been station-master at Brailham so long that he had 
unconsciously assimilated a great knowledge of polite lore, 
and he was aware that it is much more likely that a petticoated 
guest at a big house will be rightly addressed as “ My Lady,” 
than that a trousered one should have any claim to be called 
“Your Lordship.” This peculiar circumstance the station-master 
believed to be “owing to Knights and Barknights, and them 
sorts.” 

It was perfectly obvious on the present occasion that R. 0. 
was not “a lordship,” indeed the station-master felt it to be 
practically certain that M. A. was not a ladyship and watered 
her title accordingly. 
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The carriage proved to be a station-omnibus. But, of course, 
as little like the ’bus of city life as the high-stepping black, 
horses, seventeen hands high at least, were like the melancholy 
steeds that draw the city clerk to his counting-house in the 
morning. 

The coachmen had very smart liveries, and a very tall young 
footman held the carriage door open for the lady and gentleman 
to get in. There was an earl’s coronet on the panel bestriding 
an immense W. 

Miss M. A. took her place in the right-hand corner of the 
carriage nearest the box; R. O. settled down into the left-hand 
corner next the door, The footman, having shut them in, 
mounted the box; the station-master put in his head: 

“Tf any telegrams come I will send them on at onst,” he said, 
touching his cap, and employing an invariable formula intended 
to create a supposititious feeling of obligation on the part 
of the addressees. He pronounced “any” as if it was a lady’s 
name. 

The gentleman fumbled in his pocket and passed a coin into 
the ever-alert hand of the station-master. M. A. also fumbled 
but the carriage had moved off before she had found the secret 
entrance to her pocket. 

The station-master carried a lamp which he lost no time in 
turning on the effigy of his sovereign that had just come into 
his possession. He smacked his lips as he pocketed it. 

“T knowed he were poor, he were that shabby. And it’s 
allus the poor ones as gives the most, in ’opes as no one’ll think 
they har poor.” 

“Bless my soul!” cried the gentleman presently. 

“Ts anything the matter?” inquired the lady. 

The gentleman seemed much disturbed. 

“T do believe,” he explained, “that I gave that man half-a- 
sovereign just now.” 

“Instead of a sixpence,” suggested the lady logically. 

The gentleman blushed a little. Sixpence is not much fora 
station-master. But then the station-master had really done 
nothing for him; it was Jim who had brought out his luggage ; 
and after all the lady had given nothing at all herself. 

“It lay between sixpence and nothing,” said the gentleman 
apologetically. 

“T think the latter was quite enough,” remarked the lady 
without contrition, “that’s just what I gave.” 

“When one is not very rich,” observed the gentleman, “all 
these things are very trying.” 

2Rn2 
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“When one is horribly poor,” agreed the; lady, “these things 
are really insufferable.” 

“T meant that half-sovereign for the footman,” said the young 
man. “Between Kettering and Corby I had the carriage to 
myself, and I got out all my money and decided how I should 
distribute it.” 

“T saw you,” said the young woman, “you arranged it in little 
heaps on the seat. There was a small glass triangle between 
our carriages. I knelt on the seat and watched you.” 

The gentleman flushed again. 

(“The devil you did,” he observed, in a voice that did not reach 
the other corner of the omnibus.) 

The lady laughed. 

“There was a sovereign all by itself,” she said. ‘You put 
it away once, but reluctantly brought it back again. That’s for 
the butler.” 

The gentleman laughed too. 

“... Only,” continued the lady, “you were right at first. 
He won’t deserve it. Don’t you give him anything then you'll 
have saved eleven and six, in spite of the station-master.” 

“Saved eleven and six!” 

“Obviously. That sovereign was as good as gone; you had 
lost all manly feeling about it and feebly resolved to give it to 
the butler. If you do not you will save twenty shillings, minus 
nine and six to the station-master.” 

“ But I gave ten shillings to the station-master.” 

“Yes. But only nine and six of it wasa mistake. After all 
you meant to give sixpence.” 

The gentleman began to think the lady must really be rather 
clever. Her financial acumen seemed to him very striking. 

“T don’t in the least want to give a sovereign to that butler,” 
he said, in a tone of irritation. 

“Of course not. He will do nothing whatever for you, until 
the last morning. Then he will hide your railway-rug while you 
are at breakfast. And just as you are stepping into the carriage 
to go to the station he will hurry out with it and say that he 
thinks it must be yours, that he thinks you have forgotten 
it——” 

“Tf he does that I know I shall give him the sovereign !” 

“Then you will be exceedingly foolish. Especially after my 
laying open the whole plot to you. Try to be more morally 
courageous.... And five shillings is too much for the—— 
Hulloa! Here we are, I suppose. How I do hate the moment 
of arrival. Especially when the rest of the party have arrived 
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before you; they have you ata horrid disadvantage, and I think 
it was very nasty of Lady Wrentham not to ask me till to-day. 
They'll all be assembled to criticise us. I wonder if I havea 
smut on my nose?” 

The carriage drew up under a huge Gothic porch; the tall 
young footman got down and came to let down the steps and 
open the door of the carriage. A clock, somewhere on a turret, 
struck quarter to six, and one half of an immense oak hall door 
was thrown open and the identical butler of so much discussion 
came forth to show them in. 

In the outer hall the gentleman deposited the railway rug 
which the butler was to conceal, and the lady left her water- 
proofs. Then the door of the great inner hall was opened and a 
number of smart people became visible. 

“Miss Audley!” called out the butler. 

“And Mr. Oxenhope,” he added, as if it were an afterthought, 
end a concession. 

They advanced shamefacedly in the order named. 

“You have a smut on’your nose,” said Mr. Oxenhope, in a low 
voice, stooping forward. 


Cuapter. II. 


“Tae train, of course, is late,” Lady Wrentham had observed, 
half an hour earlier, “ poor things, they will have had a wretched 
long wait at Corby. And one can’t even get tea there.” 

Lady Wrentham was enjoying her own tea with placid com- 
placence. Her capacity for enjoying everything was one of her 
most delightful characteristics. 

“And who are the poor things?” enquired Miss Slaithwaite 
politely. Miss Slaithwaite always answered Lady Wrentham 
when everyone else was reading or occupied in conversation of 
their own. You always met Miss Slaithwaite in the best houses, 
and she was always exactly the same. She never had been young 
exactly, and she never would be old exactly. She was not pre- 
cisely rich, but she was not in the least poor. Nor was she ugly 
or even plain; though no one had ever alluded to her being 
handsome or even pretty. 

“Yes. Who are the poor things?” asked old Lady St. Blazey, 
awaking opportunely from a gentle doze. 

“Well,” replied Lady Wrentham, “the male poor thing is 
Roger Oxenhope, and the female is a Miss Audley.” 
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“Ah!” said Lady St. Blazey, not as one carried away by the 
importance of the announcement. 

“Yes,” said Miss Slaithwaite, with corresponding calmness. 

“Oxenhope!” called out Mrs. Lavenham, interrupting, for a 
moment, her subdued conversation with little Lord St. Blazey. 
“Ts he a brother of Piggy Oxenhope of the Blues ?” 

“T don’t think he can be,” replied Lady Wrentham. “Captain 
Oxenhope is rich, isn’t he?” 

“ Rolling,” declared Mrs. Lavenham. 

“Poor Roger Oxenhope hasn’t two red cents to knock together,” 
said Lady Wrentham. 

Mrs. Lavenham loses interest in him and relapses into her 
asides with the young Baron of St. Blazey. 

“... if I had only two red cents,” remarks her daughter, 
Gladys Lavenham, “I would not knock them together. I should 
spend them.” 

“T should put them in the Post Office Savings Bank,” declared 
Mr. de Wett, to whom her declaration is addressed. 

“And I should send them in a registered envelope to the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt,” said 
Mr. Drake, cutting in to the conversation after a tiresome 
fashion he had, and cutting out of his own discussion of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti with Miss Mallory. 

“For my part,” asserts that young lady, clambering, as it 
were, after him, “I should give them to the poor.” 

“Sweet girl!” says Mr. Drake, regarding her with calmly 
approving eye, “recklessly generous as ever! Should you put 
them in the collection on two successive Sundays? Judiciously 
held I should say a red cent might for an instant pass for the 
phantom of a half-sovereign.” 

“And who,” enquired Lord St. Blazey, thinking he had rather 
neglected his hostess all tea-time. ‘And who is the female poor 
thing? Miss Aumbry, didn’t you say, Lady Wrentham ?” 

“No, Audley; Mildred Audley. She’s very pretty, Lord 
St. Blazey.” 

“Beauty,” observed the young peer with a sententious grin, 
“is but skin deep.” 

“ Nothing like so deep as that in some cases, Blazes,” observed 
Mr. Drake, again cutting in, and gazing with some fixity at the 
snub-nosed visage of his friend. 

Lord St. Blazey laughs consumedly. He always does laugh 
when he’s wanted to, and most of all if the pleasantry seems 
directed against himself. ‘“ Unfortunately,” he remarks precipi- 
tately, “those very pretty girls are always so dreadfully poor.” 
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“‘ Not quite always,” says Mrs. Lavenham, with some asperity. 
She was certainly not herself impecunious. 

“Do you think so?” says Miss Mallory, who also was very 
comfortable. 

Again Lord St. Blazey roars cheerily. 

“Oh, lord,” he cries, “ my poor foot. How I do ram it in.” 

“Tl n’ouvre jamais la bouche sans mettre la pied la-dedans,” 
says Miss Mallory, in a penetrating aside to Mr. Drake. 

“That’s quite impossible,” replies that gentleman, “no mouth 


short of a crocodile’s or an elephant’s could take it in. Could it, 
Blazey ?” 


“Could what?” 

“Miss Mallory says—now Miss Mallory you know you did— 
she says that you put your hoof in your mouth every time you 
open it.” 

“Ts Mr. Oxenhope good-looking ?” enquires Mrs. Lavenham, 
going across to Lady Wrentham. She thought Lord St. Blazey 
was rather neglecting her. 

To Mrs. Lavenham every man was after all a man; and if not 
seriously useful was nevertheless always available for practice. 

“ No, dear,” replies her ladyship, “not particularly. He dresses 
rather well, only he’s so poor. Still he always looks a gentleman.” 

Mrs. Lavenham is rather discouraged. 

“Ts he awfully hard up? Regular stoney?” she enquires with 
somewhat laboured sympathy. Mrs. Lavenham likes all men, 
but she does infinitely prefer them rich. 

“It’s not so much a case of that,” said Lady Wrentham. “ He’s 
not spent his money. There never was any. If anything he is 
less poor now than he used to be.” 

“What is he?” asks Miss Slaithwaite, observing the growing 
apathy of Mrs. Lavenham. 

“ He writes—novels, I fancy, and what he calls social studies. 
Sort of very young novels without any plots, you know. All 
conversations and descriptions.” 

“Very young novels, but not for the very young. Eh, Lady 
Wrentham?” enquires Mr. Drake, cutting in from a considerable 
distance this time. 

Miss Mallory has inveigled him to the piano, and was trying 
to induce him to play an accompaniment for her. 

“No, indeed. Rather the contrary,” laughs Lady Wrentham. 

“He writes books, does he?” cries Mrs. Lavenham, with a 
little scream. “And he’ll put us all in! What with society 
authors, and kodaks, one’s life is really not one’s own, now-a-days. 
Last year at Wealdmoor there was an author—and he kodaked 
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too; the duchess did not approve of it at all. I thought she was 
quite right. I begged her to forbid him to put any of us in. I 
told her that for my part I should be furious if he put me in. 
But he did. The book came out in the spring; it was called 
‘Babylonia.’ And both I and dear Kathleen were in it, as plain 
as plain——” 

“Of course,” Miss Mallory is heard to say in her aside to 
Mr. Mallory. 

Mrs. LavenLam hears the aside and is furious. ‘“ However,” 
she concludes sharply, “the book was suppressed almost im- 
mediately.” 

“So I should suppose,” says Miss Mallory again, and again not 
inaudibly. 

Lord St. Blazey spurts into an explosive laugh; in the midst 
of which, from the outer hall, enter Kathleen Lavenham and 
Sir Grooby Pool. They have been playing battledoor and 
shuttlecock with the direct approval of the young lady’s mother. 
Sir Grooby is extremely well off, and Pool Royal is the biggest 
house in Foxshire. 

“* What is the joke?” enquires Miss Lavenham. 

“ Oh,” replies Miss Mallory unabashed, “ your mother has been 
describing the realistic novel of which you and she were the 
heroines, and how the Lord Chamberlain had to put his foot 
on it.” 

“T never mentioned Lord Tatham,” declares Mrs. Lavenham 
angrily. “I know him intimately.” 

“ Then he should have been more lenient,” persists Miss Mallory, 
unrepentant and irrepressible. 

Another door opens and the bishop bustles in, with a pile of 
letters in his hands and a pen behind his ear, of whose presence 
there he maintains a dignified unconsciousness. 

“T hope I’m not too late for post,” he exclaims earnestly. 

“No, my dear lord. The box is cleared at six,” says Lady 
Wrentham, re-assuringly. 

His lordship goes over to the box, and drops the letters in one 
by one. 

“Thirteen,” he says, with some elation, “and nine this morning. 
Who says I don’t need a secretary ?” 

Nobody had said so, so far as the present company knew. And 
nobody was going to say so now. 

“Indeed,” says Lady Wrentham, “you ought to have brought 
him with you.” 

She had, as a matter of fact, not thought of inviting him. 
Next year she would do so. 
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“Yes,” declared Mrs. Lavenham, “ you ought certainly to have 
brought him. After all he too would have been a man, and 
perhaps young and good-looking; she had really known quite 
good-looking parsons. At least, if she had not known them 
herself she had heard of them, she fancied she had‘read of them 
as a girl in Miss Yonge’s instructive novels. 

Besides, even if neither young nor handsome, the episcopal 
secretary would have done nicely for taking in Miss Slaithwaite 
and people like that to dinner, and so better men would have 
been free to be better employed. 

But the bishop only smiled. He knew that the episcopal 
secretary had to stay and keep house in the Palace, and see that 
the episcopal grooms and footmen did not make love to the 
episcopal maids. For the Bishop of Huntchester was a widower. 


Cuaprer III. 


TxE noise of wheels made itself heard while Lady Wrentham and 
Mrs. Lavenham were in the act of hospitably lamenting the 
absence of the bishop’s secretary, and Miss Mallory was heard 
to declare that it was doubtless the “ poor things ” at last. 

“And who,” enquired the prelate, with urbane interest, “ may 
the ‘ poor things’ be ?” 

“That is what we've all been asking,” said Lady St. Blazey, 
now effectually aroused and knitting in an impassioned manner in 
order to remain so.” 

“Tt’s a man and a woman,” explained Miss Mallory, “and the 
man has come to write a book all about Mrs. Lavenham—you 
needn’t look startled, my lord, it’s going to be quite proper.” 

To do him justice, the bishop had not yet looked in the least 
startled, but he looked so now. 

Fortunately the door from the outer hall was at that moment 
thrown open, and the butler announced— 

“Miss Audley, my lady!”—and after a momentary pause— 
“and Mr. Hoxnope, yer ladyship.” 

Miss Audley came forward, making a swift, and seemingly 
automatic, pass at her own nose, as though a bee had settled 
there: and closely followed by the redoubtable writer of social 
studies. Both seemed rather dazzled by the brilliant light of 
the great hall, after the dusk of the outer hall and the darkness 
outside, 

Lady Wrentham came forward and folded the young lady to 
the bust of her tea-gown. 
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“ How late you are, you poor things! You must be frozen.” 

“ Have I a smut on my nose, Joe?” whispered Miss Audley. 
“ Do tell me.” 

“Asmut!” Let mesee. Nota sign of one,” murmured the 
fair countess reassuredly. 

Miss Audley glanced back for a moment at Mr. Oxenhope ; 
and her look conveyed a promise of future chastisement. He 
quite understood: but meanwhile he was occupied with the 
welcome of his hostess. 

Neither of the new comers knew anybody, so Lady Wrentham 
said it was quite useless to attempt to introduce them. 

“. . . If I told you their names you could never commit them 
all to memory. So I'll leave you to find them out as you go on, 
observed the countess. Pee 

“T will begin, anyway, with that,” said Miss Audley, indicating, 
by a gesture in which only an eyelid seemed implicated, the 
Bishop and Mrs. Lavenham, who, she perceived, were discussing 
Mr. Oxenhope and herself in a manner that was far from meeting 
with her approval. “That,” she continued, “is an archdeacon. 
I can tell him by his legs; and he is listening to me being sorted 
by his mother.” 

She really spoke in a very low tone. But Miss Mallory’s ears 
were portentous. 

“Oh, no!” said Lady Wrentham, “that’s the Bishop. Our 
own Bishop—of Huntchester, you know. His first wife was a 
cousin of Wrentham’s.” 

“And the lady is no relation of his—at present,” added Miss 
Mallory. 

“I wonder if she’s a poor relation,” observes Kathleen 
Lavenham to Sir Grooby Pool, who has not yet secured his 
Nune Dimittis, “Ym nearly sure I heard her call Lady 
Wrentham ‘Joe” You know Lady Wrentham’s name is 
Josephine, only Lord Wrentham always calls her Buggins. 

“J rather bar poor relations,” remarks Sir Grooby, scarcely 
doing himself justice. He was not in reality a bad-natured man 
or a snob; but he made these sort of speeches on the chance 
of anyone thinking them clever. He did not himself know 
anything clever when he saw it; but it generally seemed to 
him rather meaningless, so he was not without hopes of being 
fortuitously epigrammatic some day. 

“TI expect they're both poor relations,” declared Mrs. Drake, 
cutting in with quite startling abruptness; neither Kathleen 
nor Sir Grooby had known he was so near to them, “and Lady 
Wrentham intends marrying the girl to you, Grue-Grue; and,the 
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man very likely to old Lady St. Blazey, en second noce. That 
sort of thing is much in vogue, and I don’t believe the dowager 
is a day over sixty.” 

“You're very kind!” exclaimed Sir Grooby, ruffling. He 
could not abide Austin Drake, and these flippant allusions to 
himself made him redden with irritation. 

“Kinder than she'll be, I fancy,” retorts Drake, “by the look 
of her I should say she would not think of a baronet.” 

“T daresay not!” cries the one in question with a valiant 
sarcastic endeavour. 

“That girl will take nothing under St. Blazey,” continues 
Drake. “ And not him unless the dowager abdicates.” 


“Don’t you think,” inquires Gladys Lavenham, of Lord 
St. Blazey, “that Mr. Oxenhope is rather interesting-looking.” 

“Well, no,” laughes the cheery little peer. “I don’t know 
that I'd say that, todo him justice. He’s a bit seedy, perhaps, 
but he’s quite clean, and he gets his hair cut: and he don’t shut 
his eyes while he’s talking, or twist himself round his legs like a 
penny Laocoén.” 

“I rather like the look of him,” remarks the young lady, 
laughing. 

“So do I. He’s a good sort, I’m thinking. And the girl is 
un-kimmon ; what do you say?” 

But on the subject of Miss Audley, it did not appear that the 
younger Miss Lavenham was, at present, going to say anything. 


“And now, my dear lord,” whispers Mrs, Lavenham, “I must 
runaway. For at this quiet time I generally read for half an hour.” 

The lady laid such an emphasis on the word “read” as did 
not fail to suggest devotional study to the mind of the prelate. 
As a matter of fact, it was usually the fiction of Gaul that the 
widow usually read “at this quiet hour,” in a loose wrapper by 
the fire in her bedroom. And even that not for very long: for 
Mrs. Lavenham always changed her eyebrows for dinner, and these 
sort of arrangements are apt to protract one’s toilette operations 
immensely, 

She held out her hand a little, and the good prelate lightly 
patted it. 

“T will not keep you,” he murmured reverentially, “and think 
of me!” 

He probably intended a request like Hamlet's; but Mrs. 
Lavenham was not thinking of her orison. Why should she? 
It was not bedtime. 
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“Ah!” she responded in a voice that was half a sigh and 
half a whisper. “Ah! dear Bishop. That I do—so often.” 

His lordship was quite fluttered. And yet he was not at all 
certain that the flutter was disagreeable. 


Cuaprer IY. 


“‘Mr. Drake, will you show Mr. Oxenhope his room? It’s the 
one next yours.” 

Now, Mr. Drake’s room was in a gallery that had no room 
“next” to it except what should have been its own dressing- 
room had there been any Mrs. Drake. As there was not he did 
not require one. 

There was a door of communication that hitherto had been 
left unlocked ; Mr. Drake knew that the dressing-room was small 
and that his own room was large and imposing. Yet he was 
aware that he did not himself rank very high on the roster of 
guests. Mr. Oxenhope must indeed be a poor relation. 

On the way upstairs the latter gentleman, who was rather 
observant, noted a perceptible change in his conductor’s manner. 
He had received Lady Wrentham’s commands as though honoured 
by them; but Lady Wrentham was no longer in sight; and 
Mr. Oxenhope did not now find him very expansive. He did 
indeed observe that “this is the stairs” when they had arrived 
on the foot of them; but he did not converse, or encourage 
conversational efforts on Oxenhope’s part. On the contrary he 
hummed nigger-melodies, and jingled his money as he went, 
with both hands in his pockets and his eyeglass jammed 
inexorably into his eye. 

“That's your room,” he remarked, when they had reached it; 
“this is mine.” Both doors were open and it was obvious that one 
was very large, the other quite small. In the larger room the fire 
had been burning all day, and now a cheery glow was reflected 
on the red walls. The fire in the dressing-room had been lit 
probably at dusk, but had not burned, and had only now been 
re-lighted. 

The big mirror on Mr. Drake’s dressing-table reflected a 
quantity of silver articles, that would have been numerous even 
if the looking-glass had not doubled them. There was nothing 
at all on Mr. Oxenhope’s table except the two recently lighted 
candles; for his unimposing luggage was still not unpacked. 

A valet of precisely Mr. Drake’s own type, only not so plain, 
was arranging that gentleman’s evening clothes, and putting links 
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into a clean shirt for him. Mr. Oxenhope had only one pair of 
links to his name, and he would have himself to remove them, 
when the time came, from the shirt he had now on. 

“That,” said Mr. Drake, “is your room. This is mine.” 

“So we are neighbours,” observed Oxenhope; not, it must be 
admitted, very brilliantly. 

“So it seems ;” replied Mr. Drake, only he did not use his lips 
for the purpose—they were screwed up into “Dinah Do!” 
Nevertheless he said it very plainly. And Oxenhope flushed 
rather angrily. 

“ What a snob the chap is!” he thought, as he turned into his 
rather depressing little apartment. “I should like to tell 
him so.” 

Mr. Drake would not have believed him if he had. Mr. Drake 
did not think of a snob in that sort of light. People who knew 
everybody, and went everywhere—they were not snobs. But 
fellows like this seedy Oxenhope knew nothing about it. That 
gentleman unpacked, and managed his things to the best 
advantage in the wardrobe, when it was rather difficult to see 
them with the naked eye. 

“Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord!” he cried presently; and he was so 
utterly knocked over that his lament was uttered aloud. Had he 
not been fiercely whistling the “Alabama Coon,” Mr. Drake 
would probably have heard him through the communicating door. 
Mr. Oxenhope’s evening coat, well-cut in its day, but not of a 
recent epoch, was there; his evening trousers to match; but 
not a sign of the waistcoat. What should he do? If the fellow 
next door had been anyway decent he might have borrowed 
something from him—a white waistcoat perhaps. But what could 
he do? He half resolved to ask one of the footmen to lend him 
something; but even with his hand on the bell he hesitated, 
and the red flush crept up his dark cheek. Perhaps it would be 
answered by the same footman whom they had met in the 
corridor just now; the man had been bringing a can of almost 
cold “hot water” to Oxenhope’s room; he had bowed elaborately 
to Drake, but his stare had seemed to say to Oxenhope, “ Why 
the deuce can’t you bring your own vally to fetch and carry for 
you?” Certainly, Roger decided, he could not ask that man 
to lend him a waistcoat. But something must be done. The 
only question was what? Should he go to bed, and say he was 
too unwell to go down to dinner? It really seemed as though it 
must come to that. 

He heard a step outside on the polished oak floor of the corridor. 
He flew to the door and looked out; it might be someone who 
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could suggest something. It was Miss Audley. She was already 
dressed. Her room was on the other side of the same gallery 
farther down. 

The tragic face of Mr. Oxenhope advertised her of disaster. 
On the whole, the knowledge of its nature relieved her. 

“Wait a bit,” she said. “Go into your room, and go on with 
your dressing; you'll be late. I will come back and leave a 
waistcoat at the door....” She smiled, and nodded, and hurried 
away. 

“Wonderful woman!” thought Roger. “Does she always 
travel about with men’s waistcoats in her trunk ?” 

Miss Audley knocked at Lady Wrentham’s door, and followed it 
up by going in. 

“Joe, I want you to send your maid for one of Lord Wren- 
tham’s waistcoats,” she observed, as if nothing were more in the 
ordinary course than for a young lady guest to require portions 
of her host’s clothing. “I ought to have said an evening waist- 
coat,” she added calmly; “a white one, or black—whatever they 
wear now? black, I fancy.” 

Lady Wrentham obeyed without turning a hair. 

“ What on earth do you want it for?” she enquired, when the 
maid had departed. 

“ For that man who arrived by the same train as me. Cowslip, 
I think your butler said his name was.” 

Lady Wrentham laughed. 

“No. Perksitt said Howsnip; his real name is Oxenhope. 
Why do you go about borrowing clothes for him?” 

“He forgot to pack up his evening waistcoast, and he was 
almost beside himself. Had I not come to the rescue, I expect he 
would have strangled himself with the trousers. . . .” 

The maid returned at this juncture, and Miss Audley hurried off 
with the waistcoat. Her approach was eagerly watched by 
Mr. Oxenhope, who was peeping furtively out of his door in his 
evening trousers and a mackintosh. 

“There!” she whispered, pushing it in triumphantly, “it’s 
Lord Wrentham’s, but he doesn’t know in the least who I 
borrowed it for.” 

Mere language, in its present imperfect state, would have failed 
to express Mr. Oxenhope’s gratitude, so Miss Audley did not 
linger to receive his thanks, or be caught by Mr. Drake on his 
doormat. She returned forthwith to Lady Wrentham. 

“ How do I look, Joe?” she demanded with some complacence. 

“My dear, you look splendid, but you need jewels. Sweet 
simplicity doesn’t suit your style a bit.” 
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Miss Audley shrugged her shoulders. 
“T’'ll lend you some,” insisted Lady Wrentham; and forthwith 
she went to a small safe in the wall concealed by a hinged mirror. 
“ Here,” she said, “ these sapphires are just the colour of your 
eyes, and the diamonds light them up a bit.” 

They were fine gems, and certainly their addition made a vast 
difference. There was an indefinable lack of completion before. 

Lady Wrentham and Miss Audley went down to the drawing- 
room together. On the way, Lord Wrentham overtook them. 
He was known to be ten years older than his wife, and she had 
been for several years known to be eight-and-twenty, so it may 
be concluded that he was about forty-five. But he had a slim, 
youthful figure, and really looked not more than six-and-thirty. 

He had never met Miss Audley before, and now began to regret 
the circumstance. 

In the drawing-room they found the Bishop, who was always in 
excellent time for dinner, and Mr. Manners, the agent, a good- 
looking young man, who was meekly disavowing any relationship 
to the Duke of Rutland. 

Miss Mallory arrived next, garnished with Lord St. Blazey and 
Mr. Drake, whom she had amassed en route. 

“By Jove!” observed the jovial little peer in an awe-struck 
aside. 

Miss Mallory knew where he was looking, and smiled softly. 

“That's one of Lady Wrentham’s Jubilee dresses,” she re- 
marked, not alluding to the garment now worn by her ladyship, 
but to that on the back of Miss Audley. 

“ And those are certainly her sapphires and diamonds,” added 
Mr. Drake. 

Lord St. Blazey did not care sixpence whose dress it was, or 
whose jewels, but he was considerably impressed by the effect 
produced by them and their present wearer. 

He sidled up, and, catching Lady Wrentham’s eye, was forth- 
with introduced to the poor relation. She displayed no emotion, 
and the little man innocently wondered whether she had caught 
his name. 

“Ah, there comes my mother!” he observed, thinking to put 
the matter beyond uncertainty. 

“Lady St. Blazey? Ah! she’s your mother, then, replied Miss 
Audley, much as though she had imagined the old woman was 
his wife. 

The Dowager ambled in, chatting with Sir Grooby Pool, who 
looked uglier than necessary in evening clothes. 

“ And who’s the plain gentleman?” asked Miss Audley. 
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“With my mother? Oh, that’s my brother,” replied St. Blazey, 
with ill-judged jocularity. 

“Ah!” Miss Audley turned her grave eyes on him. “Of 
course, I might have guessed. How stupid of me.” 

Lord St. Blazey was never pale. He became very far indeed 
from pale on the present occasion. 

He rather wished he had left the poor relation alone in her 
obscurity. 


CuaptTer Y. 


Lorp WrentHam took in Lady St. Blazey. The Bishop escorted 
Lady Wrentham, while Lord St. Blazey had charge of Mrs. 
Lavenham, who was one of the nine daughters of Lord Hounslow, 
a late distinguished general of exiguous fortune. 

“We used to be called the Nine Muses,” Mrs. Lavenham had 
told the Bishop that morning. 

“And after your marriage the rest became the Eight Beati- 
tudes!” put in Miss Mallory, who did not belong to the con- 
versation. 

“T did not marry first,” observed Mrs. Lavenham with dignity. 
** Adela and Gwendolen married on the same day———” 

(“ Leaving the seven deadly sins,’ whispered Miss Mallory.) 

Miss Audley fell to Mr. Oxenhope, which everybody seemed to 
think an excellent arrangement. 

“We are quite outsiders,” observed the lady in her low voice, 
on their way across the hall; “we must keep each other in 
countenance.” 

“T think you can shift very well for youself,” answers Mr. 
Oxenhope, with a glance at his companion that was very ex- 
planatory. 

She laughs. 

“How does the waistcoat do?” she enquires, with maternal 
interest. 

“ Eacellently. Do you always travel about with dress waist- 
coats ?” 

“No; I borrowed it.” 


“How well the new arrival looks,’ observes Lord Wrentham, 


also en route. “Very handsome, don’t you think, Lady St. 
Blazey ?” 


The old woman cackles; she had never been a beautv, and 
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made nothing of it. Money she liked, and “blood” she respected, 
but “looks” were neither here nor there. 

“Fine feathers make fine birds!” she says, in her shaky 
treble. “And borrowed plumes, I hear; borrowed plumes, my 
dear!” 

“,..For my part, I must admit,” whispers Mrs. Lavenham into 
the Bishop’s right ear when he had said grace with almost more 
than his customary bland emotion, “I must admit I like an 
oyster.” 

His lordship, without exaggeration, might have admitted that 
ke liked a dozen; but he only smiled indulgently, and considered 
with which of the four upon his plate he should begin. 

He sat, of course, upon Lady Wrentham’s right; Mrs. Laven- 
ham upon his own. Beyond Lord St. Blazey was the Rector’s 
second wife, Mrs. Walsingham Pott, his first had been plain 
Mrs. Pott; but in those days he was only a curate. 


Mrs. Lavenham surveys the table. Halfway down on the other 
side she encounters the unabashed eyes of Miss Audley. 

“ What do you think of the new arrivals?” she whispers into 
the ear of the Bishop. 

His lordship has really not thought of them at all, but he 
declares that they seem very charming. 

Mrs. Lavenham shakes her head. 

“Tt may sound very worldly and dreadful, but, to tell the 
truth, my dear lord, I really do not care for poor gentlefolks.” 

It did sound worldly, but the Bishop gave an ecclesiastical 
turn to the remark by saying that certainly one could do more 
good with a large income. 


“ Much more! Now what could J do if I were not rich?” 
enquired the lady. 

“ Ah, what indeed!” murmured the prelate, to whom the fame 
of Mrs. Lavenham’s good works had not hitherto penetrated. He 
noted, however, the admission of wealth on the part of the lady. 


He, too, liked persons of large means, though he was not in the 
habit of saying so. 


“Mrs. Lavenham!” interrupts Lord St. Blazey, “I am charged 
by the female parson on my off-side to compel you to ask the 
Bishop what he intends doing about that drain. She has been 
describing its condition to me till I feel rather unwell.” 

Mrs. Lavenham refuses the commission flatly, and eyes Mrs. 


Walsingham Pott through her long-handled dark eye-glasses, 
behind Lord St. Blazey’s back. 
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“Tt’s rather hard of you to refuse,’ he complains, “for I have 
been trying to propitiate her; it appears that my mother called 
her Mrs. Washington Post just now.” 


“T wish,” remarks Roger Oxenhope with a fine candour, “ that 
one could have seen as well on the platform at Corby as one can 
here. I should not have avoided you so carefully.” 

Miss Audley laughs. 

“But it would not have made any difference tome! I should 
have kept clear of you just the same.” 

They had evidently been getting on very well together. It 
was true that, as things at present were, each looked a great 
deal better. Roger was not at all handsome, but he had 
a sort of plainness that is excessively distinguished. Miss 
Audley’s beauty was of the sort that fully reveals itself only 
gradually. 

“Our alliance,” she says, “is purely artificial. You perceived 
that I am also a person of no account, and it behoved you to make 
friends with me.” 

“ I might make friends with Mrs——what is her name? 
Mrs. Washington Pott.” 

“She is not of no account. She is not a lady, but she has a 
definite position here, as the local parson’s wife, which everyone 
recognises. Only you and I are outsiders.” 

“ You think we are outsiders ? ” 

“Certainly outsiders to all this.” 

By a quaint gesture, Miss Audley indicated the sum total of 
their surroundings—the lords and ladies, the smart young society 
men and women, the Jue de table et de service. 

“It is a new world that neither you nor I:have conquered yet,” 
she added. 

“Do you mean to conquer it? Do you think it would be worth 
while ?” 

“T mean to explore it anyway ; afterwards I shall know whether 
it is worth conquering.” 

He looks at her with a certain admiration. 

“You will certainly conquer if you decide to try,” he says. 
“ The undiscovered country has no terrors for you.” 

She laughs again. 

“None, as you say. I am not at all impressed, so far. Take 
that girl opposite. . . .” 

Her eyes indicated Miss Mallory. 

“In what capacity? For better, for worse?” 
It was Roger who laughed this time. 
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“Tf you like. I meant as an instance. Do you consider her a 
lady?” 

Oxenhope gave no opinion. He had never in all his life said of 
any woman that she was not a lady. But Miss Mallory was not at 
all like the ladies he had hitherto admired. 

“You won’t answer. The man she’s talking to (Drake, I think 
they call him) would answer at once. He would certainly tell you 
I was not a lady if you asked him.” 

“Ido not think he would,” the young man answered in a tone 
that made the lady think that perhaps he was right. 

“Listen,” she continued. “That girl and that young man are 
types; we are discussing them as such, ‘without prejudice,’ as 
Mr. Zangwill would say. I expect it is a very common, almost 
general, contemporary type. Don’t you?” 

Mr. Oxenhope admitted that it was very likely. 

“ Well, outside, that type has something which neither you nor 


I have yet, but which it behoves to acquire. Personally, I intend 
to do it at once.” 


“ What do you mean ?” 


“There is probably no name for it. Anyway,I do not know 
the name. It is not assurance, exactly, nor self-confidence, nor 
self-satisfaction, but it is the air of doing everything as if one had 
the right to do it, and that even the only way there was of doing 
it. You and I did not come into the hall to-night when we 
arrived, as Mr. Drake and Miss Mallory would have done.” 

“Not as if it belonged to us; and we wondered what on earth 
the other people were doing there!” 

Miss Audley laughs, 

“We entered like a couple of inexpert burglars, or half- 
deprecatory and half-defiant bailiffs come to take possession,” she 
says with dispassionate frankness. 

“And how they all stared at us! Lady Wrentham was the 
only one who did not look as though our arrival was the coolest 
piece of impertinence on record.” 

“Yes; their air was rather fine. I shall practice it in my own 
room when I go to bed. I shall put the soiled clothes-basket just 
inside the door, with a string round its waist, and look at it 
through the handles of my nail-scissors as it plunges towards 
me!” 

“Will the clothes-basket represent me or you?” 

“Oh, you, of course! I was much more imposing. Your 
entrance lacked continuity. I didn’t tumble over the door- 
mat.” 


“T hope,” says Oxenhope maliciously, “that you will not forget, 
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in rigging up your own effigy, to make it seem engaged in dis- 
lodging a smut from its nose.” 


“The poor things seem to be getting on amazingly,” observes 
Miss Mallory thoughtfully, squeezing a little lemon-juice over her 
slice of wild duck. 

Mr. Drake glances at them indifferently. 

“Rather a good thing. They consume their own smoke that 
way.” . 

“Yes; perhaps it was better to ask two at once. Still, I 
think these experiments in a country-house part one rather 
injudicious.” 

“That,” declared Mr. Drake, “is the worst of being a declared 
social leader, like Lady Wrentham. It is apt to make them play 
tricks. What appalling people one has met, for instance, at the 
Duchess of Eastbourne’s!” 

“Hasn’t one!” replied the lady sympathetically. She had 
never stayed at any of her Grace’s many houses; but it could 
serve no wise purpose to say co. “And the kindness of asking 
people of that sort to meet a party like this is very question- 
able.” 

“Very. Of course, they know they are out of it. That girl is 
intelligent enough if that were all.” 

“Too damned intelligent, by half!” agreed Miss Mallory, 
carefully counting the plum-stones on her plates to see whether 
he would be a tinker, tailor, etc., and when his advent might be 
expected. 

“Never!” cried Mr. Drake unkindly, watching her. “A 
moment’s reflection will convince you that he must be ‘never’ if 
he is a thief.” 

“ He wasn’t a thief!” the lady declares indignantly, “and it is 
not ‘never.’ It’s this year.” 

“He'll have to look sharp then. He’s only got about six 
weeks. And if he is ‘this year’ he must bea tailor. Id rather 
have the other chap. That probably meant the Stock Exchange 
or South Africa!” 

“ You're rather beastly!” says Miss Mallory, “and you seem to 
forget that I have thirty thousand a year. I shall certainly not 
go a-begging.” 

“With such an income,” says Mr. Drake, “it would certainly 
seem unnecessarily energetic.” 
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